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Worthless Stocks 
As Tax Deductions 


A GROWTH ISSUE 
FOR THE FUTURE 


Risk in Premium Preferreds 
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witH WAR BONDS 


HE Treasury “Star” Flag—the bond- 

buying counterpart of the Army-Navy 
“E”—marks plants with at least 90% of 
personnel participating in the Payroll 
Savings Plan to at least 10% of gross 
payroll, and also having reached, or 
topped, a War Loan Drive quota! 


The successful close of the 4th War 
Loan Drive finds many more“Star” Flags 
than ever before flying over the indus- 
trial plants of America. To all these, go 
the heartiest thanks of the nation, and 
the deep appreciation of the Treasury 
Department for a great job! And to those 
who may not quite have qualified for the 
“Star,” go equally sincere thanks—and 
the confidence that soon they, too, will 
join the ranks of the “Star” fliers. 


One thought that many concerns have 


found helpful in stepping up the intake 
from their Payroll Savings Plans is this. 
In many cases the Treasury Representa- 
tive in a plant has been able to point out 
the fact that during Loan Drive periods 
the employees have found it possible to 
spare much more than they had counted 
on when setting up their original sub- 
scription, and that—when properly ap- 
proached—a very substantial fraction of 
such employees will decide they can well 
afford a distinct increase in their current 
Payroll Savings Plan. 


Talk this over with your Treasury Rep- 
resentative—it offers important possibili- 
ties when correctly handled. And again 
accept the Treasury Department’s con- 
gratulations for your fine work in help- 
ing to put over the 4th War Loan. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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WALL STREET 


Facts First 


Based on the premise that knowledge 
of the facts must precede ability to act 
wisely, last year the nationwide invest- 
ment house of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane offered to undertake to 
supply investors with copies of the An- 
nual Reports of any companies in which 
they were especially interested. 

Response to this offer was striking, 
proved that many individuals recognized 
the need for a “clearing house” for the 
dissemination of such information usual- 
ly only readily available to registered 
stockholders of the various companies. 

ML, P, F & B long has been firmly con- 
vinced that a sound knowledge of the 
financial and tax position, its renegotia- 
tion problems, progress and plans for the 
future of any corporation is a vital neces- 
sity, not only for the investor who owns 
its securities, but for those who may con- 
template adding such securities to their 
portfolios in the future. 


courant 


ANNUAL REPORTS 

For investors, education and protection 

The offer to supply Annual Reports on 
request was no mere ML, P, F & B whim. 
It was based on the firm’s belief that an 
accurate knowledge of the securities in 
which he is interested is essential for the 
investor’s education and protection. In 
fact, it is a policy which ML, P, F & B 
holds unalterable as the laws of the 
Medes and the Persians — that it will at 
all times endeavor to supply customers 
with investment facts, impartially pre- 
sented. Thus, since the best method of 
obtaining facts is at the source, the firm 
believes today’s investors will welcome its 
offer to supply available Annual Reports* 
for 1943, would emphasize that the in- 
vestment-minded will find them unusual- 
ly interesting this year in the light of 
changing world events. 

Investors again are urged to send for 
the Annual Reports which they would 
like to receivet, are further urged to 
study them carefully in relation topresent 
holdings and future investment plans. 


* Annual Reports are not published simultaneously 
and many may be delayed for weeks by com- 
panies’ renegotiation problems this year. However, 
copies will be forwarded as soon as they are made 
available. ? 

+ Address requests to Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane headquarters, 70 Pine Street, New Vork 5, 
N. Y. There is no obligation or charge, of course. 
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INVESTOR’S AID 
1944 


STOCK MARKET 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Lone term capital gains are the aim of most common stock investment programs. 
To help investors direct their purchases and sales efficiently toward that objective 
during these uncertain times, we have just prepared a new guide book—"Investor's 
Aid 1944.” It contains vital market information on 200 actively traded listed 
common stocks. 


Assured of ultimate victory for the Allied Nations, investors today face a 
drastic change from judgment of values based on the prospects of war fo 
appraisal based upon the Prospective Repercussions of Peace. Popular specula- 
tion on the duration of the war is no dependable barometer for investment 
programs. The duration of the war with its effect upon taxation—the purchasing 
power of the dollar—the extent of future regimentation—political and social trends 
—will, of course, be major market factors in 1944. Investors, however, must reach 
beyond these to determine the Post-War Prospects of individual companies. _ 


Using Post-War Prospects as the major factor in future market action—we have 
endeayored to project conservatively the indicated earnings and a possible 
POST-WAR PRICE OBJECTIVE on each stock listed. These are based on the 
prospect of favorable business conditions and give consideration to past records. 


All issues are grouped by industries. To assist investors with special investment 
interests, each stock is also classified as to: 


1. Stocks with Stable Earnings and Dividends. 
Well situated Cyclical Stocks for Income and Moderate 
3. Speculative Issues Predominantly for Capital Gain. 


Write for a copy of booklet F1 
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Railway earnings reflect wartime traffic 


WHAT POSTWAR OUTLOOK 
FOR THE RAIL 


Recent strength in speculative rail securi- 
ties reflects growing conviction that the 
postwar prospects of the rails are improving 


he recent sustained advance in 

railroad bonds and equities in 
the face of hesitancy and reactionary 
tendencies elsewhere has started the 
usual search for causes of the diver- 
gent trends. The following market 
letter commentary is typical of much 
of the current thinking on this sub- 
ject: “We believe it is a fair state- 
ment that buyers of rail securities are 


pretty much ‘fighting the calendar’. 


and basing their commitments on a 
conviction that the war in Europe is 
not going to have an early finish.” 

Two years ago, one heard many 
expressions of opinion to the effect 
that rails should be sold. “Great wars 
inevitably bring inflation and public 
service industries, subject to rate 
controls, suffer in periods of rising 
prices.” After a year of rising prices 
for the rails another of these simple 
but frequently misleading formulas 
appeared in 1943—“sell all railroad 
holdings before the end of the war.” 
unquestionably, the market letter 
writer is right to this extent: some 
of the recent buying has been predi- 
cated upon evidence that Germany’s 
ability and will to continue the fight 
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are much stronger than popularly 
supposed. But that interpretation 
does not suffice to explain the suc- 
cessive advances of the railroad issues 
to new highs, 

There are other reasons for the 
bull market in rails, including the 
favorable influence upon market sen- 
timent of dividend declarations by 
numerous U. S. carriers and, more 
recently, by Canadian Pacific. The 
great improvement in the financial 
status of the railroads has finally 
convinced many skeptics. Large ac- 
cumulations of cash and rapid prog- 
ress in reducing debts constitute one 
of the most striking developments in 
wartime corporation finance. (FW, 
February 2.) . 


Despite occasional reminders, a 
large part of the investing public has 
forgotten that current prices are still 
far below the 1936-1937 levels. The 
Dow-Jones rail average has recently 
approached 40, which was the ap- 
proximate low for 1936. The 1937 
peak was around 65. Net income of 
the Class I carriers was $164.6 mil- 
lion in 1936; $98 million in 1937. 
Last year, despite heavy increases in 
costs and taxes, it was approximately 
$898 million. 

The fact that the rails have been 
very much undervalued in relation to 
earnings is, again, a partial explana- 
tion of the advance. January earnings 
reports do not furnish a strong moti- 
vation for a bull market; they tend 
to bear out predictions that 1944 
earnings, although satisfactory, will 
be much below 1943. If price trends 
of railroad bonds and stocks were 
based largely upon a correction of 
previous undervaluation, the Decem- 


Wages and Earnings in Peak Railroad Years 


1929 1942 1943 


Revenue Ton-Miles Hauled..... 447,321,561,129 637,983,503,000 725,447,456,000 
Total Wages Paid.............. $2,896,566,351  $2,932,069,581  $3,533,600,000 
Number of Employees (average) 1,660,850 1,270,687 1,356,000 
Ton-Miles per $1 of Wages..... 154 217 205 
Ton-Miles per Employee........ 270,000 500,000 535,000 
Average Hourly Wage.......... 66.6c 85.2¢ 92.9¢c 
Average Annual Wage.......... $1,744 $2,307 $2,605 
Total Carloadings .............. 52,827,925 42,818,739 42,414,343 
Total Net Income.............. $896,806,611 $901,712,558 $897,800,000 


Finfoto 
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ber and January statements almost 
certainly would have halted the rise. 
Consideration of the various fac- 
tors influencing market appraisals 
points to this conclusion—bearish- 
ness on the postwar prospects for 
the industry is diminishing. 
Increasing publicity given to im- 
pressive gains in balance sheet posi- 
tions has been the outstanding in- 
fluence in converting many of the 
pessimists, but those who remain un- 
convinced stress this argument: 
Traffic will decline after the war. 


POSTWAR SLUMP? 


Possibly there will be no prolonged 
slump, but average traffic levels 
(after the readjustment to peacetime 
industrial operations) can scarcely 
be expected to measure up to 1942- 
1944. On the other hand, it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to reduce 
costs. Notably in respect to wages, 
the high wartime rates will doubtless 
be maintained. Thus, despite im- 
proved financial positions, earnings 
will be unsatisfactory. 

Railroad management is also show- 
ing concern over postwar costs. R. W. 
Brown, president of the Lehigh Val- 


ley, recently warned that operating 


costs of all descriptions—labor, equip- 


ment, fuel and supplies—must be 
lowered if the railroads are to com- 
pete successfully for a reduced vol- 
ume of transportation business. 

Recent earnings have been good, 
despite the lowest ton-mile freight 
rate in twenty-five years and suc- 
cessive advances in costs. “But there 
is always a limit,” said Mr. Brown, 
“and the railroads have now reached 
that limit. The increases in operating 
expenses are coming too fast. Dur- 
ing the past two years, we have had 
two wage increases and we are now 
paying the highest wage rates in rail- 
road history. Over the same two-year 
period, the cost of railroad fuel coal 
at the mines‘ has been increased 19 
per cent. And so it goes—the rail- 
roads have been meeting rising costs 
for everything they use. 

“These increases now aggregate a 
sizeable amount annually, and it may 
be necessary for the railroads to seek 
additional income to cover them. 
while such a course could be justified 
as a war measure, we cannot expect 
high rates to attract a maximum traffic 
volume in peacetime.” 


Mr. Brown’s audience included 
representatives of the equipment man- 
ufacturing and railroad supply indus- 
tries. Prices of equipment and ma- 
terials are important, but the sav- 
ings in fuel and maintenance costs 
on modern equipment | offset in- 
creased capital investment. In freight 
service, it took 125 pounds of coal 
in 1929 to do as much work as 111 
pounds in 1942 (data for 1943 not 
yet available). Furthermore, greater 
efficiency permits the carrying of 
heavy volume with less equipment. 
Revenue ton-miles in 1942 exceeded 
637.9 billion, against 447.3 billion in 
1929, although total capacity of 
freight cars had declined from 105.4 
million tons to 88.1 million tons. 


WAGE FACTOR 


The most important factor in rail- 
way operating expenses is wages, 
which normally take about 45 cents 
of the average dollar of operating 
revenues. The ratio declined to 39.3 
per cent in 1942, because of the rapid 
expansion of revenues. In a period 
of falling revenues, the ratio is likely 
to jump sharply. Rail wages were 

(Please turn to page 24) 


MEDIUM GRADE BONDS FOR INCOME 


While generous yields on good bonds are scarcer today 
than ever, here is a selection of six averaging 4.7 per cent 


he investor who is either limited 

to bonds of not too speculative a 
flavor or in need of such issues for a 
balancing portion of his portfolio, has 
a very much more restricted choice 
today than he had not so long ago. 
This is readily apparent from the fact 
that one of the best known bond price 
indexes has climbed to above 90 from 
about 75 as recently as two years ago. 
For one thing, he will find the 


combination of fair investment grades 
with yields appreciably above the 4 
per cent level largely limited to rails 
and utilities, for practically the whole 
of the shrinking industrial bond list 
is now in two brackets—either too 
high priced (and low yielding) where 
quality is satisfactory, or too specula- 
tive where yield is generous. 

To aid him in his predicament, 
here are half a dozen suitable issues, 


4.7% from Medium Grade Bonds 


Bond 


American Water Works deb. A 6s, 1975.. 
*Canadian Pacific perpetual 4s........ 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Ist & coll. A 4s, 1956 
Northern Pacific prior lien 4s, 1997... 
§Texarkana & Ft. Smith Ist A 5%s, 1950 
Utah Power & Light deb. 6s, 2022..... 


*Characterized ‘“‘debenture stock.’? nc—Not “callable. 7 Through March 1, 1945, then 
less a half point each three years; redeemable at par from sinking fund. § Assumed by 
Kansas City Southern Railway. tAs a whole, only. { After May 1, 1947. 


Call Market Current 
Price Price Yield 
110 108 5.6% 

> ne 93 4.3 
+102 94 4.7 
25 95 42 
107% 96 5.7 
7110 112 5.4 


available at current yields of from 
4.2 to 5.7 per cent, or an over-all 
average of about 4.7 per cent. 

Three of the six are discount 
bonds: Texarkana & Ft. Smith 514s 
(assumed by the Kansas City South- 
ern), Eastern Gas & Fuel 4s and 
Northern Pacific 4s. 

Canadian Pacific’s 4s are perpetual 
(without maturity), although priced 
well below par at 93, and the other 
two are premium bonds, i.e., priced 
above par, but have relatively remote 
maturities so that yield to maturity 
would be little less than the current 
yields indicated. American Water 
Works 6s are quoted below call 
price, eliminating any danger of loss 
through eventual redemption. Utah 
Power & Light 6s, while at two 
points over redemption price, can not 
be called before 1947 and meanwhile 
will have yielded an above-average 
5.4 per cent. 
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AMERICAN HOME 
PRODUCTS PLANS 
FURTHER GROWTH 


Recently authorized capital increase will 
enable fastest growing company in its 
field to continue its policy of expansion 


ith more than 5,000 items in 
W production, American Home 
Products Corporation continues its 
policy of expansion through the de- 
velopment of new products and the 
acquisition of concerns whose prod- 
ucts fit into its own lines. Over the 
past year its rate of growth has ac- 
celerated, and that the management 
plans still further extension of its ac- 
tivities is indicated by the recent in- 
crease in authorized capitalization 
from 1 million to 1.5 million shares, 
the additional stock to be used for 
the acquisition of new properties. 


EXPANSION POLICY 


The company has consistently fol- 
lowed a policy of expansion and ag- 
gressive promotion since its organi- 
zation in 1926, and today is the fast- 
est growing organization in its field. 
Not for several years will the full 
results of its more recent expansion 
be realized, and appreciation of this 
fact accounts largely for the low-yield 
basis on which its capital stock sells. 

Approximately half of American 
Home Products’ profits are derived 
from pharmaceuticals, nutritionals 
and vitamins, the remainder coming 
from its lines of proprietary drugs, 
household specialties, dentifrices, 
cosmetics, insect sprays and other 
items, 

Best known among its brand prod- 
ucts are Kolynos, Bi-So-Dol, En- 
drine, Anacin, Old English Floor 
Wax, Edna Wallace Hopper and 
Louis Philippe cosmetics, Clapp’s 
Baby Foods, Petrolagar, Collyrium, 
3-in-1 Oil, Fly-Ded and, most recent 
of its additions, Diamond Dyes. 

Of greater significance, particularly 
during the present war period, are 
the company’s activities in the phar- 
maceutical and biological fields. It 
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has been improving facilities right 
along for the production of penicillin, 
anti-typhus, anti-pellagra and other 
vaccines, plasma, synthetic anti-ma- 
larial compounds and sulfa drugs. Its 
capacity for such productions points 
to further increases in its business 
with the Government, especially since 
many of the products are required 
overseas, where the tempo of the war 
will continue to quicken. 

It is not only along these lines that 
the company is contributing to the 
war effort. Its Harmon Color 
Works, which has been devoted 
largely to the production of- quinine 
substitute and sulfa drugs, is now 
supplying the armed services with 
camouflage paints developed in its re- 
search laboratory, which foil infra- 
red and other techniques of photogra- 
phy employed by the enemy in aerial 
reconnaissance. Infra-red normally 
pierces camouflage and discloses what 
camouflage is designed to conceal, 
but with these new paints a large 
white area is all that the infra-red 
camera yields the enemy photogra- 
pher. 

American Home Products research 
chemists also developed Impervium, 
the waterproofing substance used to 
impregnate the paper containers in 
which ammunition and Army and 
Navy food rations are packed. 


EARNINGS PROSPECTS 


Earnings prospects over the com- 


‘ing year are further supplemented by 


the sales to civilians, in which ex- 
pansion has been steady because of 
high consumer incomes as well as the 
greater number of products offered 
by the company. The growth in the 
number of women gainfully employed 
has been reflected especially in the 


sales of cosmetics and toiletries. 


Processing plasma for overseas shipment 


Finfoto 


Over the past several years net 
earnings have held close to $5 a share 
—$5.12 in 1941, $4.87 in 1942, and 
approximately the latter figure in 
1943; earnings for the nine months 
to September 30 last were $3.56 vs. 
$3.44 in the same 1942 period. Divi- 
dends have been paid in every year 
since 1926, the present rate of 20 
cents a month, plus occasional extras, 
having been maintained since 1934. 
In 1943 a year-end extra payment of 
25 cents brought the year’s total to 
$2.65. 

Because of its growth potentialities 
rather than the yield, which is ap- 
proximately 3.6 per cent, the issue is 
attractive around its current quota- 
tion of 67 for investors interested in 
laying grounds for future capital ap- 
preciation. 


JANUARY DIVIDEND 
PAYMENTS RECEDE 


Peres dividends in January 
amounted to $278.8 million as 
compared with $282.6 million in Jan- 
uary 1943 according to data compiled 
by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. This decline in total dividend - 
disbursements in comparison with the 
corresponding month of the preceding 
year represented a reversal of the 
slight upward trend of recent months. 

Dividends of manufacturing cor- 
porations paid during the month were 
$95.5 million, 4 per cent above the 
total of $92.1 million for the like 
month of 1943. No significant change 
in disbursements was recorded for 
any other major industry group ex- 
cept by finance companies whose pay- 
ments declined from $73.4 million in 
January, 1943, to $67.4 milfion in 
January, 1944. 
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BREAD SHARES AFFORD 


HIGH YIELDS 


Pinched between mounting costs and rigid 
prices, earnings nevertheless register gains 


ecause the farmer and the con- 

sumer are at the opposite ends 
of the bread “assembly line,” it is 
perfectly natural that the processors 
are truly “in the middle” under the 
present discriminatory Federal price 
controls. The squeeze in this case 
comes both endwise from climbing 
farm prices and refusal to permit re- 
tail price increases, and sidewise from 
the twin pincers, wages and taxes. 


1943 GAINS 


It is rather remarkable, then, that 
most of the leading bread bakers 
managed to score substantial earn- 
ings gains last year over 1942. Sub- 
sidies out of the Federal treasury 
late in the year, absorbed some of the 
pressure on profit margins and it may 
be supposed that, in case of their 
elimination in the present political 
situation, bread prices will be per- 
mitted their first general rise since 
Pearl Harbor. It might be remem- 
bered, in this connection, that the 
largest company in the industry ac- 
counts for only about four per cent 
of the national output, so sympathy 
for the countless small local bakers 
would be a factor. 

Recent OPA-sanctioned moves to 
raise the size of bread loaves from 18 
to 20 ounces and the price from 11 to 
12 cents per loaf, actually reduce 
prices to 9.6 from 9.8 cents per pound 
but permit more than commensurate 
savings in handling, etc. The indus- 
try observes, however, that this is in- 
adequate in view of a 40 per cent 
climb in flour costs alone since pre- 
Pearl Harbor mid-1941. 

The industry’s creditable showing 
under prevailing circumstances is in 
no small measure the result of its own 
economies, partly at Government in- 
stigation, through reduction of vari- 
eties, elimination of consignment sell- 


ing and major savings in distribution — 


to comply with a 25 per cent truck 
mileage reduction order in 1942. 
Two other factors are of very ma- 


terial significance. One is the power- 
fully constructive effect of substan- 
tially increased volume—the four 
leaders’ reported 1943 sales gained 
an aggregate $32.7 million (14.4 per 
cent). The other is the larger pro- 
portion of total sales represented by 
relatively profitable “sweet lines” of 
cakes, pies and pastries. 

In so far as the present outlook for 
business is concerned, the rationing 
of important food staples is itself 
favorable to the entire unrationed 
cereal products industry, while even 
without that factor, volume would 
tend to rise with consumer spending 
power, particularly in the fancy lines. 
Moreover, the conditions out of 
which rationing arose may extend 
well into the postwar era because of 
our tremendous share in feeding 
presently belligerent and occupied 
countries. 

Because narrow profit margins are 
characteristic of this industry even 
in normal times, and they are affected 
by material price changes not within 
its control, the shares of baking com- 
panies are generally rated as rather 
speculative, especially as all the lead- 
ers are burdened with 7 or 8 per 
cent preferred stocks, or both. Ward 
even last year failed to cover senior 
dividends and has large dividend ac- 
cumulations. So has Purity’s Cush- 
man subsidiary, but these are owed 
mostly to the parent company. 


Continental Baking ($15.5 mil- 
lion long term notes; $24.2 million 8 
per cent cumulative preferred; 1.1 
million shares of common) : America’s 
largest and most nearly nationwide 


bread baker, deriving about three- 
fourths of its normal volume. from 
Wonder and Staff bread and rolls 
and one-fourth from Hostess cakes 
and pastries. Flour requirements 
come largely from three owned mills 
in Missouri (2) and Montana. 
Bakeries number 87 in 28 states and 
the District of Columbia. Net sales 
$96.1 million in 1943 as against $83.4 
million in 1942. 


General Baking (no funded debt; 
85,093 shares $8 cumulative pre- 
ferred ; 1.6 million common): Ranks 
second, with 79 plants in 21 North 
Atlantic, midwestern and _ central 
southern states and the District of 
Columbia. About nine-tenths of vol- 
ume is in Bond, Butter Krust and 
Mothers breads, the remainder in 
Countess and Bond Bakers cakes and 
Smax pies. Net sales $61.7 million in 
1943 ; 1942 total was $50.8 million. 


Purity Bakeries ($3.6 million 
serial notes; $1.5 million subsidiary 
7 per cent and 8 per cent cumulative 
preferreds; 772,500 common): The 
third largest. Together with sub- 
sidiaries, has 52 bakeries in 14 east- 
ern, middlewestern and southwestern 
states and about 160 Cushman retail 
bakeshops in the New York metro- 
politan area. Taystee, Purity and 
Sweetheart breads make up the great- 
er part of unit output, but nearly half 
of dollar volume is derived from 
Grennan, Purity and other cakes. 
Net sales $53.6 million in 1943 (52 
weeks) vs. $50.1 million in 1942 
(53 weeks). 


Ward Baking (no funded debt; 
255,808 shares $7 cumulative pre- 
ferred; 82,975 shares $8 preference 
non-cumulative “A” stock; 500,000 
“B” common) rates fourth largest. 
Its business is roughly evenly divided 
as to breads and cakes, both of which 
are marketed mostly under the Tip 
Top trade name, and its 20 plants are 
in 13 eastern, midwestern and south- 
ern states. Net sales $49.5 million 


in 1943, $43.9 million in 1942. 


Continental Baking .......... 


Breadmakers’ Earnings Trends 
Earnings ——\, Ann. Recent 
1941 1942 1943 Div. Price Yield 


$0.07 $1.46 $1.57 *$0.50 8 6.2% 
0.31 1.02 0.67 §0.60 8 7.5 
1.85 2.22 2.86 #210 21 100 
Ward Baking “A” ........... D19.76 D6.62 D2.02 None 9 None 


*Single January payment, initiated in 1943, repeated 1944. §Indicated rterl yments. 
tPaid 25 cents each in first three quarters plus $1.35 year-end in 1943 & Me in 1 M 
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WIDELY VARYING PROSPECTS 


FOR EUROPE’S DOLLAR BONDS 


he announcement by the Russian 

Government of its plans to con- 
vert Russia into sixteen autonomous 
republics was followed by a sweep- 
ing decline in European bonds in the 
London market. 

This development, rather curious 
at first sight, becomes understand- 
able if one considers that out of the 
large amount of European securities 
held in London, the greater part has 
been issued by Axis and Axis-occu- 
pied eastern European countries. 
Closely connected as is the fate of 
these countries with Russia and the 
future course of Russian politics, in- 
vestors probably fear that the com- 
ing federation of the autonomous So- 
viet Republics might later embrace 
countries whose obligations are held 
in the United States and in England. 


SOVIET TREATMENT 


Obligations of the latter kind 
might thus be in jeopardy of being 
dealt with in the same manner as the 
Soviets treated obligations of Tsarist 
Russia. 

The situation in the New York 
market is somewhat different and a 
brief survey of the various European 
dollar bonds might be useful. These 
bonds may well be divided into four 
different groups: 

1. Western European Bonds 
(Norway, Denmark, Belgium 
and France) ; 

2. Eastern European Bonds (Yu- 
goslavia, Poland, Greece, Es- 
tonia, Hungary, Bulgaria and 


Rumania) ; 
3. German Bonds; 
4. Bonds of specially situated 


countries such as Czechoslo- 
vakia, Finland, Austria and 
Italy. 
Each of these categories will be 
taken up and discussed in turn. 
There are outstanding about $300 
million bonds that were issued by 
the governments and municipalities 
of enemy-occupied Western Euro- 
pean countries. The situation of 
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Some have very good chance 
of working out to complete 
satisfaction. Others will be 
a complete loss to investors 


these securities may be regarded in 
general as fairly safe. The assets in 
the United States of these four coun- 
tries amount to over $2 billion. Their 
past financial and economic record is 
such as to point to future willing- 
ness to honor foreign obligations. 

It can be assumed that western 
Europe will remain outside the 
sphere of Russian influence and pri- 
vate enterprise continue to exist; it 
is to be borne in mind that even so- 
called French Leftist parties never 
advocated total abolishment of pri- 
vate property. Moreover, it appears 
probable that after the liberation of 
their countries, the French, Belgian, 
Danish and Norwegian Governments 
will, for a time, continue in office. 

The dependence of such govern- 
ments on Anglo-American assistance 
alone makes total, or even partial, 
default on their obligations unlikely. 
A great part of their assets is out- 
side the reach of the enemy (colo- 
nies, funds in New York and Lon- 
don, merchant fleets, etc.). Even the 
widely feared wholesale destruction 
that a retreating German Army 
might inflict upon industries would 
not prevent their eventual economic 
rehabilitation. 


INTEREST PAYMENTS 


It can, therefore, be assumed that 
interest payments will be continued 
on these bonds, and will be resumed 
even on obligations which at present 
are in default, such as the City of 
Antwerp 5s of 1958. Both these and 
the Danish bonds (between 62 and 
73) have some attraction for capital 
appreciation in peacetime, whereas 
the other western European bonds 
selling near par are not particularly 


attractive in comparison with domes- 
tic corporate bonds selling in simi- 
lar price ranges. 

Our second category comprises the 
Eastern European countries (includ- 
ing provinces, municipalities and 
semi-public corporations of Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, Greece, Estonia, 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria), 
which in the past 25 years have is- 
sued about $200 million bonds in the 
United States. Their value, if any, 
appears more than doubtful. Three 
main factors make it highly improb- 
able that anything will be paid on 
these obligations: (a) their natural 
poverty and poor financial pre-war 
record; (b) the devastation of their 
assets and natural resources by the 
Germans, and (c) the probability 
that their present governments— 
whether in exile or not—will be 
overthrown and succeeded by gov- 
ernments strongly influenced by Rus- 
sia and imbued with socialistic ideas 
and anti-capitalistic resentment. 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


The best one can hope for in those 
parts of the world is a hybrid form 
of private enterprise and socialism. 
Revolutionary governments have 
nearly always repudiated the debts 
incurred by their predecessors. This 
time we are not likely to see an ex- 
ception to that old practice, but even 
if these nations were willing to meet 
their obligations, it is hard to see 
how such mainly agrarian countries 
might be able to raise the necessary 
amounts of American currency. An 
immediate world-wide return to lib- 
eral economy and unrestricted multi- 
lateral trading (which unfortunately 
seems farther off than ever) would 
be the only chance in that direction. 

Considering these circumstances, 
it is astonishing that these bonds are 
still selling between 12 and 18. Their 
intrinsic value appears to be practi- 
cally nil, whether the issuing coun- 
tries are claimed by Russia as Rus- 
sian territery (Estonia), whether 
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they are fighting on the German side 
and are threatened by severe pun- 
ishment from the Allies (Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria), or are our Al- 
lies, but with governments which are 
recognized by neither their own pop- 
ulations nor by some of the Allies 
(Poland, Yugoslavia, Greece). 

Germany has issued about $500 
million bonds in the American mar- 
ket. Trading in these bonds is for- 
bidden at present and their cost can 
be deducted by the American invest- 
or as a total tax loss. Whatever in- 
vestors might get for these bonds 
later would be treated as taxable in- 
come. There is little, if any, hope 
that even the smallest percentage will 
be paid on these obligations. 

True, after victory the American 
Government will be able to dictate 
its own terms in financial matters, 
but a defeated and bombed out Ger- 
many will be one of the poorest coun- 
tries in the world, hardly able to feed 
her own people on a pre-war stand- 
ard, let alone meet the practically im- 
measurable claims on the part of our 
European Allies whose countries 
have been devastated. 

The scope of these claims puts the 
American bondholder in a situation 
similar to that of a stockholder in a 
bankrupt and reorganized railroad 
company whose claims are wiped out 
in favor of the senior and junior 
bondholders. In London the Ger- 
man sterling bonds are still selling 
between 6 and 8, but even such a 
price must be regarded as completely 
speculative. 

Note: This is the first of a two-part dis- 
cussion. Although the views here outlined 
may not in every instance coincide with 
those held by the FINANCIAL Wor tp, they 
reflect the mature judgment of the author, 
a student of the European bond field who 
is associated with a prominent investment 
banking firm. The concluding portion of 


the discussion will appear in an early issue 
of FinanctaL Woritp.—The Editors. 


JESSE JAY RICKS, 
UNION CARBIDE HEAD 


esse Jay Ricks, chairman of the 

board of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corporation, died February 20. He 
was 64 years old. In 1917 Mr. Ricks, 
then an attorney for the Union Car- 
bide Company, guided the organiza- 
tion of the Union Carbide & Carbon 


Corporation. In 1925 he was elected - 


president, and became chairman of 
the board in 1941. 
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ENGINEERS 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
MAKING 


Some of the company’s smaller holdings have 
been sold; plans now under consideration 
would improve status of the Virginia subsidiary 


be November the U. S. Court of 
Appeals remanded to the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission for 
further consideration the case in 
which SEC had ordered Engineers 
Public Service to divest itself of all 
holdings except Virginia Electric & 
Power. Thus, Engineers became one 
of the few holding companies that 
have obtained favorable court rulings 
on their challenges to “death sen- 
tence” orders, and the Court held 
that the company should have been 


_ given more time to decide on Virginia 


Electric or Gulf States Utilities as 
the single integrated system which it 
would be permitted to retain. 


LIMITED VICTORY 


But this limited victory will prob- 
ably not prove of much practical im- 
portance unless the Public Utility 
Act should be held unconstitutional 
or the law amended before Engineers 
Public Service completes its integra- 
tion plans. The SEC has petitioned 
the U. S. Supreme Court to review 
the decision of the Court of Appeals, 
and the Engineers matiagement has 
given evidence of intention to com- 
ply with Section 11 of the P. U. Act. 

‘As steps toward integration, the 
company has sold a number of small 
subsidiaries including Key West 
Electric and the Nebraska properties 
of Western Public Service. Within 
the past few weeks, the relatively 
small holdings of common stock in 
Puget Sound Power & Light (which 
were received in the reorganization 
of this company) were sold to a New 
York banking house for $779,045. As 
Engineers had invested approximate- 
ly $34 million in this utility, the sale 
will give the company the benefit of 
a large tax deduction. 

In recent hearings before the SEC, 
Donald C. Barnes, president of En- 


gineers Public Service, revealed that 


the company is preparing for disso- 
lution “as soon as the present tax 
advantage of maintaining Engineers 
as the parent of Virginia Electric 
disappears.” The plans include meas- 
ures for strengthening the position 
of Virginia Electric & Power, the 
most important subsidiary, and trans- 
ferring the management of this com- 
pany to Virginia. 

It is proposed to merge Virginia 
Electric with Virginia Public Ser- 
vice, which serves residential areas 
adjacent to Washington, D. C., Char- 
lottesville and other communities in 
central Virginia, and Newport News. 
Virginia Electric’s territory includes 
Norfolk, Portsmouth and Richmond. 
The distributing facilities of these 
two companies are interconnected. 
Consolidation would result in a well 
integrated and compact operating 
company, and would permit impor- 
tant economies. General Gas & Elec- 
tric, subisidiary of Associated Gas & 
Electric, has entered into an agree- 
ment to sell its Virginia P. S. hold- 
ings and has obtained SEC approval 
of a recapitalization plan which would 
strengthen the financial position of 
this company. 


PLAN’S ADVANTAGES 


Tax advantages, savings from re- 
funding of Virginia Public Service’s 
debt, reduction of preferred dividend 
requirements, and other benefits of 
the proposed plan would, according 
to current estimates, result in an in- 
crease of $1.5 million to $2 million in 
earnings available for Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power stock. The merger ap- 
pears logical, and in accord with the 
objectives of the Public Utility Act. 

It has been approved by the Vir- 
ginia State Corporation Commission 
and would seem to have good pros- 
pects of SEC approval. However, 
the proposed sale of Virginia Public 
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Service to Virginia Electric has en- 
countered considerable opposition, 
and arguments against the plan were 
presented to the SEC (at hearings 
early in February) by consumer co- 
operatives and other local interests. 

Plans for disposition of some of 
the other assets of Engineers Public 
Service have encountered obstacles. 
The proposed sale of El Paso Elec- 
tric to the municipality of El Paso, 
Tex., was defeated in an election held 
last fall. There is no clear indication 
of what will be done with Gulf States 
Utilities, Savannah Electric & Power 
and other assets. However, it ap- 
pears that the Engineers management 
has decided to concentrate on the 
Virginia property, and that the other 
holdings will be sold, exchanged, or 
distributed to Engineers’ stockholders. 


ASSET VALUES 


Engineers Public Service has no 
direct funded debt. Indicated asset 
values cover the $5, $5.50 and $6 pre- 
ferred stocks by a wide margin. 
These stocks, currently quoted from 
94 to 98, would be entitled to $100 
a share in liquidation. Liquidating 
value of the common stock will de- 
pend upon the outcome of the Vir- 
ginia merger proposals, possible re- 
tirement of the preferreds through 
exchange offers, and the prices re- 
ceived in sale of other assets, Even 
on the basis of earnings of $1.67 a 
share for the 12 months ended No- 
vember 30, 1943, the stock is reason- 
ably valued at current prices around 
12. If the merger plan for the Vir- 
ginia companies can be consummated, 
resultant earnings should amount to 
substantially more than $2°a share. 

A conservative appraisal of the 
operating companies in the system as 
how constituted indicates a liquidat- 
ing value for Engineers Public Ser- 
vice common at least 5 points above 
the prevailing market. Because of the 
uncertainties with respect to the time 
and method of dissolution, and the 
possibility that something will hap- 
pen which will radically alter the 
management’s present plans, the 
stock will doubtless continue for 
some time to sell at a discount from 
theoretical liquidating value. How- 
ever, it may be recalled that other 
holding company equities have ad- 
vanced substantially in the later 


stages of dissolution, as actual liqui- | 


dating values have proved to be in 
excess of early estimates. 
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SYSTEM AHEAD 
FOR “INDEPENDENT” 
AUTO MAKERS? 


Smaller companies should share in trade boom preced- 
ing keen competition, but quotas would defer gains 


Ne the least of the complicated 
problems of reconversion is that 
of releasing smaller companies from 
war restrictions on civilian produc- 
tion in some way to prevent undue 
advantage over their large efficient 
competitors which may be kept in 
war production, Just how this can 
be done has not yet been definitely 
determined, but current talk is of 
some kind of quota system, based 
upon prewar trade positions. 

Such a program is reported to have 
been submitted to WPB by its OCR 
subsidiary for the production of 
44,000 electric ranges in the current 
half. This one also would bar new 
entrants from the field and permit the 
still restricted company to contract 
with any other for production to its 
own specifications and under its own 
trade names. Of course, electric 
ranges and automobiles are vastly 
different matters, and what would 
prove a workable plan for the one 
would hardly apply as readily to the 
other. 


PREWAR RATIOS 


New passenger car registrations 
in the United States topped 3.7 mil- 
lion units in 1941, the last year of 
unrestricted output, but over 90 per 
cent of the total was accounted for by 
the so-called “big three,’ General 
Motors, Chrysler and Ford. Sharing 
the remainder of the field were the 
five companies whose registrations 
as shown in the accompanying tabu- 


lation totalled but 357,171 units, and 
miscellaneous producers. 

There has been some thought that 
this ill-balanced situation would be 
partly corrected during the anticipa- 
ted postwar boom in automobile pro- 
duction, after reconversion. This has 
been based upon recognition of the 
fact that most of the independents had 
capacities well in excess of their pre- 
war productions, were deriving added 
working capital from retention of war 
earnings, and had earned. favorable 
reputations by. significant perform- 
ances in the national emergency, as 
much as upon any expectations of 
artificial competitive advantages over 
the “big three” through earlier re- 
lease from restrictions. . 


QUOTAS TEMPORARY 


Should a quota system be adopted, 
it would probably be designed as a 
wholly temporary expedient to pro- 
tect respective competitive positions . 
until all companies were again in po- 
sitions to resume full civilian produc- 
tion, and would thus tend to lessen 
if not eliminate any such artificial 
gain. Eventually, however, termina- 
tion of such a system would free the 
markets to all comers, and at that 
time the independents would still get 
their chance to cut into the majors’ 
shares of the market. ) 

The time will come when keen 
competition will return to the indus- 
try, but two factors should be con- 

(Please turn to page 27) 


1941 
Passenger Car 
Registrations 


Hudson Motor .... 73,261 
Nash-Kelvinator ... 77,824 
Packard Motor .... 69,653 
Studebaker Corp... 114,331 

22,102 


Willys-Overland ... 


‘cents year before). 


“Nine months through September (97 cents year-before). 
perough September (22 cents year before). tSingle payment. {Nine months through Septem- 


War Earnings of the “Independent” Motors 


—— Reported Net ——— Ind. An. Recent 
1941 1942 1943 Dividend Price 
$2.36 $1.34 *9086 $040 9 
1.08 0.89 70.96 0.50 12 
0.14 0.32 §0.20 $0.10 3% 
1.12 0.92 q1.15 $0.25 15 
0.30 0.53 71.33 None 6% 
tember year. §Nine months 
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Ratings are from the FINANCIAL WorLp Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but ne 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1944 


Aluminum Co. of America B 
Trade uncertainties are rather well 
discounted around 29—about half 
the peacetime 1937 high as adjusted 
for last year’s 3-for-1 split. (Reg. $2 
an. div. yields 69%.). Company ac- 
complished brilliant war expansion 
and production, including important 
aid to its own new competitors, and 
is now faced with closing of several 
reduction lines operated for the Gov- 
ernment. Postwar competition will be 
severe, but light metals will carry 
through much of their war gains over 
other materials. Beginning early re- 
conversion, production of tooth paste 
and other collapsible tubes is being 
resumed. (Also FW, Nov. 3.) 


Best & Company B+ 

At 36, primary appeal of shares 1s 
for income return. (Paid varying 
divs. throughout the depression; 
present reg. $1.60 an. div. plus 40- 
cent. Feb. extra yields 5.5%.) Pre- 
- liminary report for January year 
showed sales up 28.7 per cent ; earn- 
ings sharply improved to $12.43 vs. 
$6.49 before, and $4.10 vs. $2.72 per 
share after taxes; and cash position 
raised to $4.1 million from $2.7 mil- 
lion despite repayment of last $250,- 
000 mortgage. As a specialist in ap- 
parel, particularly for women and 
children, this important retailer is 
less affected by merchandise short- 
ages than are most general depart- 
ment stores. 


Canadian Pacific C+ 

One of the soundest values among 
speculative rails, at 10, or about 3 
times indicated 1943 net. (After 12- 
yr. lapse, resuming divs. with 50-cent 
payt Mar. 31.) Jump in revenues 
to record $297.1 million in 1943 from 
$256.9 million in 1942 apparently off- 
set all handicaps to lift net slightly 
above the preceding year’s $2.64 per 
share. Funded debt, which had been 
reduced $35 million in 1942, was cut 
further last year, and fixed charges 


were down about $1 million with ad- 
ditional advantages to come this year. 
Present base of year-to-year compari- 
sons is better than those of U. S. 
roads since company did not share 
the rate increases granted them but 
now suspended. Revenues through 
February 14 gained 22.5 per cent 
over year-before volume. (Also FW, 
Aug. 25.) 


Chicago Flexible Shaft B 

Listed in Chicago (traded N. Y. 
Curb), stock is near its record high 
at 89, on war-peace prospects. (Ind. 
$4 an. div. yields 4.5%.) Sunbeam 
and Mixmaster electric household ap- 
pliances are normally principal earn- 
ers, but animal clippers and industrial 
furnaces are important. With war 
activities concentrated upon latter and 
special military items at restricted 
profit margins, last year’s net was 
$6.42 vs. $6.34 per share in 1942, 
and a prewar 5-year average of $8.72 
per share. Results for 1943 are sub- 
ject to renegotiation, but PAB found 
no excessive 1942 profits. Relaxation 


‘of appliance restrictions would be 


highly constructive. 


Dresser Manufacturing B 

At 30 stock appears well adjusted 
to war earnings. (Ind. $1 an. div. 
yields 3.3%.) Record October year 
sales of $62.5 million (nearly 34 war 
orders), not only more than doubled 
1942’s $28.8 million but were 9 times 
prewar 1939’s $6.9 million, without 
major plant expansion. Renegotiation 
cut 1942 net from $5.16 to $4.78 per 
share and, after reserves based there- 
upon, 1943 earnings equalled $5.52 
despite jumps in taxes from $8.93 to 
no less than $22.63 per share. Also, 
renegotiation reserves rose from 38 
cents a share to $2.09, and miscellane- 
ous charges from 33 to 93 cents. Re- 
cent sales have receded somewhat, but 
October backlog was still $36.5 mil- 
lion vs. $43 million at the beginning 
of 1943. (Also FW, June 9.) 


General Mills A 
This “blue chip” investment stock 
is not on the statistical bargain coun- 
ter at 104, but has growth prospects. 
(Reg. $4 an. div. yields 3.8%.) Com- 
pany recently placed privately with 
banks half of $20 million debentures 
2s authorized by shareholders for 
immediate and future plans of man- 
agement. Already doing twice the 
business of any other domestic flour 
miller (Gold Medal, etc.), and an 
important factor in animal feeds, 
packaged foods (Wheaties, Bisquick, 
Softastlk, etc.) and dietary food sup- 
plements, it contemplates expansion 
in vitamins and has set up vegetable 
oil and soy bean processing divisions. 
Interim results are not published but 
for year ended last May net was 
$6.40 per share, vs. $6.6 per share 
in 1941-42. (Also FW, Aug. 11.) 


General Motors B+ 

Price of 55 does not exhaust longer 
term profit possibilities. (Qu. div. to 
be raised from 50 to 75 cents Mar. 
10; $3 an. div. would yield 5.5%.) 
Having set aside $100 million for 
postwar reconversion reserves by 
September, management feels divi- 
dends should now be more in line 
with earnings. Nine-month net was 
$2.33 vs. $1.76 per share a year be- 
fore, but final 1943 net apparently 
may not have matched 1942’s $3.55 
per share, which included 66 cents 
non-recurring tax credits in adjust- 
ment for 1941. At Terre Haute, Ind., 
the Delco Division has just com- 
menced assembly of radio and elec- 
tronic equipment, in which postwar 
expansion of output is likely. Also 


FW, Nov. 24.) 


Illinois Central Cc 

Stock is unimaginatively priced, 
around 16—which is less than 1943 
net. Preliminary report for 1943 dis- 
closed a slightly increased common 
net of $17.68 vs. $17.52 per share in 
1942, on a $34.6 million (one-sixth) 
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gain in revenues. Federal taxes were — 


sharply higher ($17.64 vs. $11.53 
per share in the first 11 months) and 
retroactive wage boosts were costly, 
but fixed charges were reduced 
($1.18 per share or 10.9 per cent in 
11 months). Debt reduction amounted 
roughly to $40 million, and fixed 
charges now have been cut almost $3 
per share in 15 years. Preferred stock 
is non-cumulative. So far this year, 


carloadings have run about 5 per . 


cent ahead of 1943. 


Int’l Minerals & Chemicals C 

Duration and improved postwar 
prospects commend speculative reten- 
tion at 16. (Paid 50 cents each in 
June and Dec.; $1 total yields 7.9%.) 
Roseate outlook for fertilizer business 
extends beyond war’s end, when high 
rate of agricultural production will 
be needed to help feed foreign popu- 
lations. Meanwhile, company’s DPC 
contracts now approximate $18.9 
million and possibilities of perma- 
nent diversification reside in newer 
chemical and magnesium operations. 
Last reported earnings, which were 
for the July 1943 fiscal year, equalled 
$3.60 vs. $2.71 per share in 1941-42. 
(Also FW, Nov. 10.) 


Lane Bryant C+ 

Stock is quoted at 18—about 4 
times earnings—but sharp sales 
gains have stopped. (Reg. $1 an. div. 
plus 50-cent year-end spec. in May 
yields 839%.) Net sales about 
doubled from $13.4 million in 1938- 
39 to $26.8 million in the fiscal year 
ended last May, lifting operations 
“out of the red” to $5.20 per share 
in 1941-42 before they declined to 
$4.28 last year as a result of almost 
tripled taxes. In the first (Novem- 
ber) half, sales of $14.8 million vs. 
$11.9 million a year before produced 
an earnings recovery to $3.05 from 
$2.19 per share, but January volume 
was off 7.9 per cent and February 
may show another decline. (Also 
FW, Oct. 27.) 


National Supply Cc 

Speculative risk is reflected in 
low prevailing price-earnings ratio, 
at levels around 13. Record sales of 
$107 million in nine months through 
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Good Yield From 


a Low Priced Stock Group | 
Utility Shares 
in Good Position 


September were 53 per cent greater 
than the 1942 period’s $70 million so, 
despite more than doubled tax and 
renegotiation reserve ($11.63 vs. 
$5.22 per share), reported net re- 
bounded to $1.92 from 52 cents per 
share. Last year, company cleared 
$1.1 million arrears on preferred 
stocks leaving about $2.1 million 
($7.50 per share) owing on $2 pref- 
erence issue. In January, it halved 
its $5.6 million serial notes and ar- 
ranged $20 million VT credit. Di- 
minishing oil reserves suggest early 
increase in normal activities and post- 
war domestic as well as foreign mar- 
kets appear promising. 


Parker Rust-Proof C+ 

Company's longer term, postwar 
prospects would seem to warrant 
better prices than recent quotations 
around 19. (Reg. $1.50 an. div. 
yields 7.9%.) Renegotiation cut 
company’s reported 1942 net of $2 
to $1.82 per share, and after an 
$800,000 ($1.86 per share) reserve 
for renegotiation against 1943 busi- 
ness, the September fiscal year 
showed a relatively unchanged $1.81 
per share. The initial (December) 
quarter of the new year returned 66 
vs. 43 cents per share. Owning many 
patents on chemicals and processes 
for rustproofing metals, company has 
oniy a negligible preferred stock is- 
sue ahead of its 429,498 equity shares, 
and closed September with $2.8 mil- 
lion cash and U. S. Governments 
alone as against $2.1 million total 
liabilities. 


Pennroad Cc 

May be retained as a speculation 
around 5, for probably better selling 
prices. (Single 25-cent Dec. div yields 


5%.) December book value slightly 
topped $7 per share and 1943 invest- 
ment income was 30 vs. 25 cents a 
year before. Neither reflected $22.1 
million ($3.40 per share) award 
against Pennsylvania Railroad, now 
under appeal by both sides. Company 
reduced outstanding stock another 
298,500 shares to 6.5 million, and re- 
duction from about 9.1 million eight 
years ago markedly improves position 
of shareholders. Principal investments 
are in Canton Company (Baltimore 
waterfront and other real estate, rail 
and water connections) ; Detroit, To- 
ledo & Ironton (just sold last $5 mil- 
lion bonds but retains stock); and 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia — 
and stocks). 


Swift International B 

Contingent upon satisfactory Ar- 
gentine political conditions, stock is 
attractive for income at 30. (Has 
quarter-century unbroken div. record ; 
reg. $2 an. div. plus 50-cent Mar. 
“special” yields 8.3%.) One of the 
world’s leading meat packers and 
South America’s largest, Compafiia 
Swift Internacional, S.A.C., operates, 
through subsidiaries, plants in Argen- 
tine, Uruguay, Brazil, Australia and 
New Zealand. Business was relatively 
stable throughout the depression and 
returned 11.80 Argentine pesos when 
last reported for 1942—equivalent to 
about $2.78 (American) per share. 
As an Argentine corporation, com- 
pany is not subject to our EPT. 


Valspar Corp. D+ 
Even around 1%, risks are too 


great to tempt the average individual. 


(Pfd. divs. $14 per share—$425,712 
—in arrears.) Company’s latest 
(1942) statement disclosed a satisfac- 
tory 33 per cent gross manufacturing 
profit, but 81 per cent of the latter 
was consumed by operating expenses, 
not including depreciation. Earnings 
failed to cover preferred dividend re- 
quirements in 1935, 1938 and 1940. 
The November 1943 fiscal year may 
have shown some improvement over 
1942’s net of 22 vs. 47 cents in 1941, 
but it should be noted that treasury 
position is only fair and $1.7 million 
notes fall due November 30, 1945, as 
extended from original 1943 maturity. 
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HENRY HAS What a changeling 
A POOR Henry Wallace is. 
MEMORY In his barnstorming 


trip to keep his po- 
litical pot boiling in an attempt to 
hang on to his Vice Presidency for 
another four years, he is blatantly 
sowing the seeds of disunity by al- 
leging that a deep-seated conspiracy 
is on foot to create a condition of 
scarcity from which “American fas- 
cists” in industry and in Wall Street 
would prosper at the expense of the 
common man. This assertion is a 
cowardly falsehood and if Wallace 
had a grain of political honesty in 
his make-up, he would have to admit 
it, but he will not, for if he did confess 
it he would be completely out of the 
running for any office—probably he 
is already at the end of this road. In 
the first four years of the Roosevelt 
Administration who was the out- 
standing disciple of scarcity but 
Henry himself? 

Was it not Henry who as head of 
the Department of Agriculture in the 
days of the AAA gathered up all the 
surplus wheat and corn, and ordered 
cotton ploughed under, and killed off 
the little pigs so that through the 
scarcity this produced prices might 
be increased? Now he reverses his 
opinions. Now what he wants is 
expanded production all along the 
line, and anyone who is against it, he 
declares, is an enemy of the country. 

Henry has a poor memory—or will 
we say a convenient one to fit the 
expediency of the times? By his in- 
consistency he certainly is not mak- 


ing it any easier for the President to 


be reelected for another four years 
in office, if this is his ambition. Nor 
is he making friends by another of his 
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declarations—that there are things in 
communism that we could adopt to 
our own profit—which is a statement 
that rugged American individualism 
will not stomach. 

So far as scarcity is concerned, 
those familiar with our industrial 
achievements recognize it is not an 
American precept, for our industry 
has reached the position it now occu- 
pies through mass production. 

Pillorying Wall Street as an evil 
force that the common people fear is 
to be expected from Wallace, for 
without a Wall Street the New Deal 
—to which he stoutly adheres, and 
which, as a slogan, his chief now 
wants to abandon—would have no 
target to assail with its lies. Wall 
Street has become accustomed to his 
wild-eyed slander and realizes it car- 
ries no weight with sincere-minded 


people. 


ADVENTURE It can weli turn out 
IN that in our conver- 
PROSPERITY sion from war to 

peace, we can avoid 
a postwar depression and set the 
stage for a prolonged adventure in 
prosperity if we carry out the plans 
so carefully outlined by Bernard M. 
Baruch and his able collaborator, 
John M. Hancock, and submitted by 
them to the President. 

This blueprint for postwar read- 
justment is too detailed to permit full 
discussion in this brief space, but in 
its broad outlines it covers all the 
bridges that must be crossed and 
clearly unfolds the methods whereby 
this can be accomplished. It covers 
the steps to be taken to absorb sur- 
plus production, to dispose of what 
will be left in the hands of the Gov- 


ernment, to provide continuing em- 
ployment without impairment of our 
standard of living, and the encour- 
agement to private enterprise and in- 
centive capital through gradual eas- 
ing in taxation. 

In the main, those are the topics 
cevered, and the rules Baruch lays 
down will have to be followed if a 
smooth postwar transition is to be 
effected. We can repose the greatest 
confidence in this master plan to 
meet the serious economic necessities 
the end of the war will impose upon 
us, for Baruch has demonstrated his 
genius in’ this war in the manner in 
which he solved the rubber crisis, and 
in the way he piloted the Wilson Ad- 
ministration through the readjust- 
ment after the World War I. 

If our postwar planning ‘hits any 
rocks it probably won’t be due to 
any faults or flaws in the Baruch- 
Hancock postwar blue-print, but to 
those who are entrusted to execute it. 
Whatever objection or opposition has 
been raised so far is not with the 
plan itself, but with the question of 
who should be charged with carry- 
ing it out. Criticism along these lines 
has appeared in Congress, where it 
is held that such authority rests with 
that body, and the task should not be 
performed through Administration 
directives. However, this is a minor 
point which can be settled without 
too much controversy. 

Labor, industry and the farmer 
should quickly sense the plan’s im- 
portance to their future, and should 
strive individually and collectively to 
see that it is fully carried out. 

If we follow the outline of the plan, 
which is clearly stated, we should 
witness the fullment of Baruch’s con- 
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clusions, that this war need not bring 
on a period of distressful depression, 
but can pave the way for a delightful 
and prolonged adventure in pros- 
perity, for we have the basis and 
material ingredients to produce such 
a situation. 


FEAR Conditions of personal 
DRY conduct resulting from 
INROADS the dislocated modes of 


living which the war 
has caused, have provided the advo- 
cates of total abstinence with fuel for 
arguments in favor of the return of 
constitutional prohibition. 

However sincere are those who 
wish to see the return of another dry 
era, and I acknowledge their right to 
their own opinions, I must honestly 
differ with their conclusions—and 
this right of dissidence is one of the 
cornerstones of our democracy. 

We have had one experience with 
constitutional prohibition, and its ef- 
fect was most disastrous to the mo- 
rale of the people. Out of it grew a 
reign of crime which made us appear 
in the eyes of the people of other 
countries as if we were a land under 
the rule of gangsters. The attempted 
cure turned out to be worse than the 
evils it proposed to eliminate. It has 
never been possible to control the 
living habits of millions of human be- 
ings for an indefinite period of time. 

No one wishes to see the renais- 
sance of powerful criminal elements 
which the dry era developed, like the 
Capones, Schultzes, Lepkes and other 
of their ilk, who found in prohibition 
the opportunities not only to develop 
crime into a major industry, but even 
to contaminate our political structure. 

Whatever evils have developed in 
the liquor traffic can be eliminated by 
such regulatory powers as are pos- 
sessed by local governments in no 
less degree than can be accomplished 
in juvenile delinquency and in the 
black markets—all the outcroppings 
of war—and by education, pointing 
out the harm to health in over-indul- 
gence. Such harm is not limited to 
the use of alcoholic beverages—it 
also results from overeating. 

To resort again to prohibition by 
legislation would only throw the 
manufacture of alcoholic beverages 
back into the hands of criminals and 
would deprive the Government of a 
source from which it draws annually 
a very considerable volume of tax 
revenues. 
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WORTHLESS ISSUES HAVE 
TAX PURPOSE VALUE 


Can be used to reduce income tax liability, 
but methods are governed by strict rules 


wn tax rates as high as they 
: are today the investor should 


not overlook any opportunity offered 
by the law to reduce his tax liability. 
Among possibilities often neglected 
is the disposal of worthless securities. 
In general, the provisions of the 
tax law dealing with capital losses 
apply also to worthless securities. In 
case of proven worthlessness of se- 
curities held for more than six 
months, 50 per cent of the loss is 
recognized for tax purposes and can 
be used to offset capital gains, or can 
be deducted from regular income to 
the amount of $1,000, with the priv- 
ilege of carrying over a larger loss 
to the next five years to be used for 
«the same purposes. 
When is a security corisidered 
worthless by the tax authorities? 
The fundamental rule is that the 
burden of proof for worthlessness of 
a security is upon the taxpayer. When 
a company has gone through bank- 
ruptcy and no equity is left for the 
common (or preferred) stockholder, 
the proof is simple, as it is a matter 
of public record. Similar conditions 
prevail in case of reorganizations, 
when nothing is given to the old 
equity holders. 


TIME FACTOR 


In such cases the law considers 
these losses as having resulted from 
exchange of capital assets on the last 
day of the year in which worthless- 
ness has occurred, regardless of the 
actual date on which worthlessness 
has been established. Hence the pe- 
riod of time such securities have 
been held has to be calculated to the 
last date of the year in which they 
became worthless. 

But in most instances the proof is 
not so easy. Companies sometimes 
forfeit their charter for not paying 
taxes, but nevertheless linger on as 
long as some assets are left. Sales 
of such securities occur very seldom, 
and then at nominal prices. What 
should the investor do in such cases 
when it has become obvious that the 


situation is hopeless? The best meth- 
od is to offer such securities for sale 
at auction with one of the several 
firms specializing in this business and 
thus establish a bona fide sale. The 
difference between the price obtained 
and the original cost is the loss. 


COURT RULING 


However, if a company went into 
receivership and its stock was ruled 
worthless by action of the courts in 
1942, the investor is not allowed to 
sell his stock at auction in 1943 be- 
cause he forgot to use the stock for 
a reduction of his tax liability in 
making out his declaration for the 
year 1942, 

In such case he can only file an 
amended income tax declaration for 
the year 1942. And such privilege 
holds good for only three years. Con- 
sequently up to March 15, 1944—un- 
less exception is granted by the tax 
authorities—an amended income tax 
declaration is permissible only as far 
back as for the year 1940. What has 
happened before that time must be 
considered as settled, and the hold- 
ers of securities which by court rul- 
ing or otherwise became worthless 
before 1940 are just out of luck. 

There is, however, another meth- 
od. If an investor can find no market 
for securities which he considers as 
worthless, he can list them as such in 
his income tax declaration, giving the 
reasons for his action. The tax au- 
thorities then can either accept his 
statement of worthlessness or reject 
it. In the latter case the investor can 
bring the case to court and the tax 
authorities must then prove that the — 
securities in question are not worth- 
less, or became worthless at a time 
in the past which precludes their use 
for tax reduction purposes. 

The costs of such procedure are 
frequently prohibitive unless signifi- 
cant amounts are involved. This fac- 
tor also must be considered when se- 
curities are offered for sale at auction. 
If the difference between the original 
cost and the amount expected from 
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such a sale is not sufficient to permit 
a sizeable reduction in the tax liabil- 
ity, the step is hardly worthwhile. 

The rules regarding worthless 
bonds, debentures, notes and other 
certificates of indebtedness of corpo- 
rations, municipalities, states and 
governments are similar. If, for in- 
stance, at a foreclosure sale nothing 
is realized for the bondholders, the 
securities concerned are regarded as 
worthless for tax purposes for the 
year of the foreclosure and can be 
listed as a loss established on the last 
day of that year. 


ENEMY BONDS 


There exists today a peculiar situa- 
tion regarding German, Italian and 
Japanese bonds. The Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue has ruled that 
“the cost or other basis of all Ger- 
man, Italian and Japanese Govern- 
ment bonds, and the bonds issued by 
municipalities, states or other sub- 
divisions of those countries, is fully 
deductible in the year 1941, as of the 
respective dates on which war with 
Germany, Italy and Japan was de- 
clared by the United States.” 

The owners of such bonds who so 
far have failed to make these deduc- 
tions can still file an amended income 
tax declaration for 1941 and claim a 
refund. But once such deductions are 
made, any value realized later on 
from the sale of these bonds is to be 
considered as a capital gain and will 
be taxed accordingly at the rates pre- 
vailing in the year the bonds are sold. 


DANGERS PREFERREDS 
ABOVE CALL PRICES 


Johns - Manville redemption call, which 
is clipped 834 points from market value of stock 
overnight, emphasizes need for caution 


O” February 17 the Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation announced that 
on April 1 it would redeem its entire 
outstanding 25,000 shares of 7 per 
cent preferred stock at $120 a share, 
and immediately investors were re- 
minded—some of them poignantly— 
of the danger of holding or buying 
preferred issues when they sell at 
premiums over their call prices. 

Following the announcement tne 
stock sold at 121%, a drop of 8% 
points from the preceding quotation 
established two days earlier when 10 
shares changed hands at 130. All 
told, 220 shares were sold on Feb- 
ruary 17, all at 121%4. This prac* 
tically represents its liquidating value, 
for the holder who turns in his stock 
on April 1 will receive also the ac- 
crued quarterly dividend, amounting 
to $1.75. 

The issue is not widely distributed, 
being held only by approximately 
450 stockholders and while it has not 
been active it has enjoyed a good 
market, with investors seemingly in- 
different to the fact that for several 


years it has held consistently above 
its call price, with highs of 136 in 
1943, and 129 and 128’ in 1942 and 
1941, respectively. Up to February 
16 this year a total of only 230 shares 
were traded within a range of 128 
(January 21) and 131% (February 
9, and there can be no suggestion, 
therefore, that anyone close to the 
management took advantage of ad- 
vance knowledge of the plan. 


PRUDENT POLICY 


Investors too often are disposed to 
disregard the call price as a factor 
in determining whether to retain or 
purchase a security. Prudence, how- 
ever, suggests the policy of neither 
buying nor retaining a preferred 
stock, however attractive, otherwise, 
when it is quoted at a premium of 
more than six months’ dividend 
above its call price. 

The danger of having an invest- 
ment called at a ptice which—as in 
the case of Johns-Manville—may 
wipe out overnight more than a 

(Please turn to page 23) 


Preferred Stocks Selling at Premiums Over Call Prices 


*Issue: 


Abbott Laboratories, 4% cum............. 
American Brake Shoe 544% cum......... 
American Chain & Cable 5% cum. conv... 
American Viscose 5% cum.............-- 


Anchor Hocking Glass $5 cum. (no par) 


Atlantic Refining 4% cum. conv.......... 
Atlas Powder 5% cum. conv.............. 
California Packing 5% cum. (par $50).... 
Cleveland Elec. Illum. $4.50 cum. (no par) 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze 5% cum...... 
Coca-Cola $3 cum. “A” (no par)........ 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet $4.25 cum. (no par).... 
Dayton Power & Light 444% cum........ 
du Pont de Nemours $4.50 cum. (no par) 
Duquesne Light 5% cum................. 
Endicott Johnson 4% cum................ 
General Foods $4.50 cum (no par)....... 
General Mills 5% cum................... 
General Motors $5 cum. (no par)........ 
General Printing Ink $6 cum. (no par)... 
Goodrich (B. F.) $5 cum, (no par)...... > 
Grant (W. T.) 5% cum. (par $20)........ 
Hackensack Water 7% cum. (par $25)... 
Hanna (M. A.) 5% 
Hercules Powder 6% cum................ 
Household Finance 5% cum.............. 
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Call Recent Call Recent 
Price Price *Issue: Price Price 
107 110 International Nickel 7% cum.................... 120 134 
ers 125 130 Kansas City Pwr. & Lt. $6 cum. “B” (no par)... 115 123% 
Rete 105 111 Kendall Company $6 cum. part. (no par)......... 110 113 
JeBl St 115 119 Lehigh Portland Cement 4% cum. conv......... 110 115 
ths 110 Minneapolis-Honeywell 4% cum. conv. “B”..... 105 108 
105 Minneapolis-Honeywell 444% cum. “C”......... 107% 110 
110 115 Monsanto Chemical $4.50 cum. “A” (no par).... 110 = 115 
* 54 Monsanto Chemical $4.50 cum. “B” (no par).. . 112% «117% 
Raat 107 113 Monsanto Chemical $4 cum. “C” (no par)....... 107% 110 
105-108 Murphy (G. C.) 434% 109 115 
seer as 52% 67 National Dept. wee 6% cum. (par $10)........ 10 12 
10214 106 Newberry (J. J.) 5% 105 109 
107% 112 Northern States Power (Minn.) $5 cum. (no par) M0 113% 
05s cog Philadelphia Electric 4.4% cum.................. 115 118 
120 126 Philip Morrig 45496 108 109 
118 Philip Morris 41%4% 107-112 
100 104 Procter & Gamble 5% 110 
107% 116 Public Service El. & Gas. $5 cum. lao 120 
120 129 Safeway Stores 5% 110 113 
alee < 105 109 Spicer Manufacturing $3 cum “A” (no par)..... 57% 59 
100 1104 Square D Company 5% cum. conv............... 105. 112 
26 28 Union Electric (Mo.) $5 cum. (no par).......... 110» 
105 ‘Union Electric (Mo.) $4.50 cum. (no par)........105 111 
120-133 Virginia El. & Power $6 cum. (no par).......... 112% 116 
107% «110 $100 unless otherwise indicated. 
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OUTLOOK 


Both rails and utilities make new highs, as industrial shares 
remain sluggish even in face of highly important Washing- 
ton developments 


SEVERAL RECENT Washington developments 
promise to have favorable fundamental stock market 
importance, from a longer term point of view. 
Although finding little immediate reflection in the 
movement of security prices, the significance of 
the so-called Baruch report carries far into the 
future and cannot help having a prominent role 
in preservation of the free enterprise system that 
so many Administration ‘'deep-thinkers' would 
abandon in favor of some sort of socialism or col- 
_ lectivism. And not to be overlooked by individuals 
whose investment policies have at least been colored 
by fear that a severe postwar collapse in business 
is inevitable is the conclusion of the able framers of 
the plan that "there is no need for a postwar de- 
pression." 


MORE DRAMATIC, and perhaps of more signifi- 
cance to the somewhat nearer term future, is the 
imbroglio into which the Legislative and Executive 
branches of the Government worked themselves 
over the 1944 Revenue Act. The advance in stock 
prices, as the chances of overriding the President's 
veto seemed to improve, reflected several factors. 
In the first place, it is no secret that the majority 
of investors have been disconcerted by concentra- 
tion of authority in the hands of the President, and 
evidence of intent by Congress to reject dictation 
is distinctly encouraging. Secondly, it had been 
feared that killing of the pending tax bill might be 
followed later on by an Administration drive .in 
Congress for a substitute bill carrying far more 
onerous levies. 


AS WELL AS being a general stock market factor, 
the tax bill also carries a number of provisions of 
particular importance to specific groups of securi- 
ties, one of the most important being reorganization 
companies. Some of these will undergo such drastic 
recapitalization that a great part of their invested 
capital bases will be wiped out, thus making them 
highly vulnerable to excess profits taxes. A previous 
law corrected the situation as it applied to rails; 
the new law will extend relief to other industries. 


A SUFFICIENT number of company reports for 
1943 have now been released to afford an indica- 
tion of aggregate earning power last year. With 
figures on approximately 300 important companies 
at hand, it appears that corporate profits rose about 
two per cent over 1942 results, and for a number 
of reasons it does not seem logical to look for 
any material further increase during the current 
year. But, as has been demonstrated in the past, 
under certain circumstances prices. can rise sub- 
stantially in the face of even declining earnings. © 


IN THE PRESENT situation, lack of prospective 
further earnings expansion constitutes no bar to 
stock market improvement. In fact, the best acting 
section of the stock list continues to be the railway 
group, and 1944 rail earnings are running consider- 
ably under 1943, {For some of the reasons for the 
vigorous rail share markét see page 3.) 


INTIMATIONS ON the part of Mr. Churchill as 
well as Mr. Roosevelt that the German phase of 
the war may last somewhat longer than many people 
had thought probable some months ago were fol- 
lowed by improved market appearance on the part 
of some of the war beneficiary shares. Some of the 
so-called war babies do appear to be quite under- 
valued even on the basis of usual peacetime per- 
formance. But issues representing companies likely 
at the war's end to lapse back into comparative in- 
activity and/or small earnings, must remain funda- 
mentally unattractive, to be avoided by all who are 
interested in something more tangible than mere 
price fluctuations. 


MEASURED BY the industrial price average, the 
market now is about where it was at mid-December, 
and its inconclusive movements in the meantime | 
have been trying to the patience. Eventual rewards, 
however, promise to be commensurate, and nothing 
has developed to change the opinion that the 
market's highs for the current year will be found to 
be considerably above the levels now prevailing. 
Written February 24; Richard J. Anderson. 
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CHANGE IN SELECTED ISSUES: For some time 
the group of bonds suggested for income, on 
page 18, has carried Louisville & Nashville 4!/,s 
of 2003, which were originally recommended at a 
price of 99. More recently, this bond has been 
quoted at levels around 105, at which price it is 
callable. Although there seems little early likelihood 
of the road calling these bonds for redemption, the 
call price will of course act as a deterrent to any 
significant further price improvement. While there 
is no great reason for disposal of the bond by those 
whose principal concern is income, it is being with- 
drawn from the "Selected Issues”. 

A new addition to the bond group on page 1/8 
is Texarkana & Ft. Smith First 5!/,s of 1950, cur- 
rently selling around 96. These bonds constitute a 
first mortgage on 204 miles (mostly in Texas) of the 
Kansas City Southern's lines, and in addition the 
bonds are guaranteed as to principal and’ interest 
by the K.C.S. (which also is lessee and parent 
company of the Texarkana & Ft. Smith Ry.). Call 
price is 107!/, (issue is callable only as a whole). 
At prevailing prices, current yield is approximately 
5.7 per cent, a return that seems well out of line 
for this sort of medium grade bond. 


GOLD MINERS WOULD REOPEN: For nearly 
two years, about the only gold that has been mined 
in this country has been obtained in combination 
with one or more of the strategic metals, principally 
copper. Back in 1942 the WMC evolved the theory 
that, if gold mining operations were suspended, 
labor thus released would help relieve manpower 
shortages in other mining areas, and of course the 
war effort would not be affected by the resultant 
loss of gold output. Thus, as against a 1942 pro- 
duction of 3.4 million ounces of gold, last year saw 
only |.3 million ounces taken from the ‘ground. 
Although there has been no significant improve- 
ment in the manpower situation, gold mine interests 
are reported to be seeking WPB permission to 
resume operations, on the theory that little labor 
would be diverted from other metals. Best bet is, 
however, that, as in other fields, WPB will want to 
see at least the initial progress of the European 
invasion before giving any go-ahead signal to the 
gold miners. But the chances would seem to favor 
a resumption of activities before the year is out. 


NEW SUGAR TAX: Few industrials are more 


bound up in politics than sugar growing and refin- 


CURRENT 
TRENDS 


ing, the most recent development of the sort being 
the creation by the Dominican Republic of a new 
tax on sugar production. Apparently applying only 
to the 1943-1944 crop, the new levy amounts to 
35 cents per cwt. and takes the place of the excess- 
price tax which was based on exports. The entire 
Dominican crop has already been sold to the 
U.S. Government (Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion) at the same price as last year, and conse- 
quently the tax will be at the expense of the pro- 
ducers’ profit margins. Largest companies operat- 
ing in that country are South Porto Rico Sugar and 
West Indies Sugar and, while it has been estimated 
that the new impost will mean from 50 to 70 cents 
per share of stock for those two enterprises, their 
remaining earnings will nevertheless be substantial. 


HIGH POSTWAR PURCHASING POWER: A 
rising income trend and a diminishing number of 
spending outlets have combined to bring about a 
sharp reduction in the outstanding amount of con- 
sumer installment financing. In other words, unable 
to do anything else with their money, Americans 
have been paying off their debts. It is estimated 
that at the end of 1941 there was some $3.7 billion 
of installment purchase debt outstanding in this 
country (a volume that compares with $2.5 billion 
at the end of 1929). According to the results of a 
study made recently by the Chevrolet Division ‘of 
General Motors, as of last September that debt 
had been reduced to only $784 million—well under 
the 1932 low of $999 million! Of course, Chevrolet's 
purpose in making such a survey was to determine 
the probable size of the postwar automobile market, 
but in addition to motor vehicles the public is 
going to want a great many other things, and 
potential purchasers have already put themselves 
in excellent financial! position to satisfy their wants. 


RETAIL TRADE UP: Although gains in most 
instances are relatively narrow, January neverthe- 
less saw further year-to-year increases in the volume 
of retail trade. Considerable variation is apparent 
as among cities, but the department store field on 
the whole has been experiencing larger sales than 
it had in the early weeks last year. Some of 
the chains also have reported declines in January 
volume, but aggregate performance was apparently 
about 2!/, per cent better than for the same month 
of 1943. Sales are of course reported on a dollar 
basis and, in view of the rise that has occurred in 
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the general price structure during the past year, it 
is obvious that there has been a shrinkage in the 
physical volume handled. Unless it becomes pos- 
sible to replenish depleted inventories, dollar sales 
comparisons a few months hence will probably be 
showing declines from 1943 levels. 


MORE NEWSPRINT PRODUCED: Hopes are 
that newsprint output has about hit bottom, and 
perhaps begun an upturn. Total North American 
production for January was 323,875 tons, up from 
316,961 tons for the same month of 1943, and also 
representing a rise from last December's figure. A 
recent step that should result in increasing the 
supply of wood pulp is the OPA's action in lifting 
the price ceiling for four grades of this raw material 
$2 to $10 a ton, or an average of around 12 
per cent. 

The newspaper and magazine publishing industry, 
which last year operated on a 10 per cent reduction 
in the amount of paper it was allowed to use, has 
had imposed on it another 15 per cent cut for 1944. 
At the same time, it is interesting to note that plans 
are being made to create (for the first time) a 
"stockpile" of newsprint in South America so as to 
insure uninterrupted supplies to publishers in those 
countries. 


BRIEFS ON “SELECTED ISSUES” (See page |8): 
Subsidiary of Standard Oil of California opens new 
oil field in Texas. .. . American News earned $5.14 
per share in 1943 vs. $3.62 and $2.65 per share, 
respectively, in 1942 and 1941. . . . New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis covered fixed charges 2.64 
times in 1943 vs. 2.49 times in 1942... . Kennecott 
will pay a 25-cent quarterly and a 25-cent special 
dividend March 17, same as in 1942 first quarter. 
. Murphy (G. C.) reports 1943 sales 6.5 per cent 
above 1942 with earnings per share of $5.33, 
unchanged from last year. . . . American Store's 
January sales were |.6 per cent under year ago. 
. Total operating revenues of Atchison for 1943 
were 30 per cent above 1942... . McCrory's 1943 
sales were 7.5 per cent ahead of previous year. 
. American Brake Shoe has $31.7 million backlog 


of orders. .. . New York Air Brake’s 1943 sales were 
28 per cent above 1942... . Union Pacific earned 
$14.09 per share in 1943, after $10 million reserve 
for possible rebate on Government carried traffic. 


OTHER CORPORATE NEWS: American Woolen 
to pay a $2 dividend on preferred March 17, leav- 
ing arrears of $72 per share. . . . Associates Invest- 
ment reported earnings of $5.06 per share for 1943, 
of which National Industries contributed $2.48 per 
share... . Cream of Wheat's 1943 sales 17 per cent 
above 1942. . . . Detroit Edison's industrial power 
sales 33 per cent above year ago. . . . SEC 
authorized Florida Power to sell $16.5 million first 
mortgage bonds. . . . Thatcher stockholders meet 


’ March | to vote reclassification of 18,000 authorized 


shares of preferred into equal number of common 
for option to executives and key employees. . . . 
Food Machinery enlarging plant facilities for 
amphibian tank output. . . . Guantanamo Sugar to 
appeal adverse decision on recapitalization plan. 
. International Petroleum gets exploration con- 
cession in Ecuador. . . . Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line 
plans distribution of its Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
holdings. . . . Park & Tilford's subsidiary pays OPA 
$250,033 in settlement of alleged ceiling price viola- 
tion. .. . Borg-Warner arranges $50 million VT bank 
loan. . . . Westinghouse Air Brake's unfilled orders 
$54.7 million at year-end. . . . duPont will pay 
$1.25 dividend March 14, following three $1 interim - 
dividends and a $1.25 payment last year. . . . Con- 
solidated-Vultee's order backlog reported at about 
$3 billion. . . . 30 per cent of J. |. Case's 1943 sales 
was farm machinery and 70 per cent war materials. 
. . « Goodyear operated at narrowest profit margin 
since 1932, but 68 per cent sales gain lifted 1943 
earnings to $8.94 per share vs. $5.46 per share 
in 1942. . . . New securities of Chicago & 
North Western authorized for listing on N.Y. S.E. 
. Studebaker completes arrangements for $80 mil- 
lion bank credit for working capital purposes. . 
SEC hearings on stock reclassification of American 
Power & Light postponed to March 17... . Sun Oil 
completes largest gas producer in southern Texas, 
with estimated 200 million cubic feet of gas daily. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are purposes for income. 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME Rent Currant alt 
Recent Current Call 
FOR INCOME Price “Yield Price Allied Stores 5% cum............ 97 5.16% 100 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy Ist & Cons. Edison (N. Y.) $5 cum...... 104 8=— 44.81 105 
97 «5.16% 107!/2 No. Amer. Co. (par $50) 6% cum. 54 5.56 55 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 42s, 2003. 106 4.25 105 Public Service N. J. $5 cum....... 95 5.26 Not 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s,'70.. 100 4.50 Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 73 34.79 100 
@Texarkana & Ft. Smith Ist 5!/os,1950. 96 5.70 107//, Reynolds Metals 512% cum....... 89 6.18 1071, 
Western Maryland Ist 5!/2s,'77... 101 5.45 105 Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 95 4.21 Not 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4'/2s,'64. 81 5.56 Not. 
Cleve. Union Term. Ist 4Yos,'77.. 87 5.17 105 Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4/os,'78 91 4.95 102 are combined in these issues. 
Northern Pac. ref. & imp. 6s, 2047. 91 6.59 110 Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum... 90 5.56 Not 
Southern Pacific 4'/2s, 1969....... 79 ~=—s« 5.70 100 Electric Bond & Share $6 cum..... 92 6.52 110 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.conv. 79 6.33 105 
*—Removed this week. @—Added this week; see page 16. Republic Steel 6% pr. cum....... 92 6.52 110 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle" types of shares. 


Adams-Millis........... 28 $1.75 $1.75 $2.02 b$2.01 Macy (R.H.) ......... 29 $1.67 $2.00 £$1.84 £$2.14 
Amer. Machine & Fdry... 15 0.80 0.80 1.14 b0.60 May Department Stores. 55 3:00 3.00 h3.76 bi.68 
Amer. News ........... 33 1.80 1.80 3.62 5.14 Melville Shoe ......... 33 2.00 2.00 2.29 b1.08 
Borden Company ...... 30 1.40 1.50 1.91 60.87 Murphy (G. C.)........ 74 3.50 300 5.33 5.33 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 100 5.00 5.00 f... f¢... Philip Morris .......... 84 5.00 4.50 6.10 b2.90 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 47 3.50 3.00 425 4.04 Standard Oil of Calif... 37 1.50 2.00 2.35 2.00 
Consolidated Edison ... 22 1.60 1.60 1.79 cl.09 Underwood Elliott Fisher. 56 2.50 250 3.04 1.89 
Elec. Storage Battery.... 42 2.00 2.00 2.20 bi.li Union Pacific R.R....... 104 600 600 26.14 14.09 
First Nat'l Stores... .... 392.50 2.50 3.0! bi.34 United Biscuit ......... 21 1.00 1.00 2.61 
Gen'l Amer. Transport.. 46 2.00 2.25 3.27 U.S. Tobacco.......... 24 1.32 1.30 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 28 1.80 1.65 1.92 cl.13 Walgreen ............. 27 1.60 1.60 2.27 k2.20 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville R.R. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c— 
Nine months. f—Fiscal year ended July 31. g—Fiscal year ended March 31. h—Fiscal year ended January 31, 1943. 


k—Fiscal year ended September 30. 2 
BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as 
to warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


American Brake Shoe ... 42. $1.70 $1.80 $3.22 $3.38 Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 31 $2.00 $2.00 $11.63 $7.84 


American Stores ....... 15 0.75 1.00 1.54 60.58 Homestake Mining ..... 42 IS oes 2.20 60.75 
Anaconda Copper ..... 26 862.50 2.50 4.20 tc2.98 Kennecott Copper ..... 31 3.00 3.00 $4.51 ¢b2.06 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.. 65 6.00 6.00 27.79 21.11 ; 

Lima Locomotive ...... 40 2.00 2.00 7.79 5h: 
+4 = = Louisville & Nash. R.R... 79 7.00 7.00 16.59 18.13 
Climax Molybdenum... 36 3.20 3:20 531 6290 
Commercial Solvents ... 15 0.60 060 1.27 1.10 087 bo, 
Crown Cork & Seal... .. 28 0.50 0.75 1.84 1.50 ew York Air Bra Wrases 38 2.00 2.00 4.02 3.83 
40 1.50 2.00 ké6.40 Pennsylvania Railroad .. 29 2,50 2.50 7.71 6.49 
Freeport Sulphur ...... 322.00 2.00 3.05 3.10 Thompson Products .... 36 1.50 150 649 6.43 
Fruehauf Trailer ....... 32 1.40 «(1.65 3.72 ¢257 Tide Water Asso. Oil... 13 0.70 0.85 1.32 
General Electric ....... 35 1.40 1.40 1.56 1.09 Timken Roller Bearing... 47 2.00 2.00 2.68 2.03 
Glidden Company ..... 19 0.80 0.90 kI.70 kI88 U.S. Steel............. 52 4.00 4.00 5.29 4.42 


t—Before depletion. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—9 months. k—Fiscal year ended October 31, 1942 and 1943. 
(18) 
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CAPITOL 


Baruch’s masterpiece! Tax veto ill-advised— 
message boomerangs. U. S. land and local taxes 


POSTWAR ARCHITECT Ber- 
nard M. Baruch and his collaborator 
John M. Hancock (Lehman Bros. 
partner) have drawn up as masterly 
a plan for our postwar economic 
edifice as could have been asked of 
even so preeminently capable a part- 
nership. Proof a-plenty is in the al- 
most unanimous approbation with 
which it has been received in general 
by the Administration, Congress, 
press, business, labor, finance and the 
man in the street. What significant 
differences there are appear readily 
reconcilable. The principal one is 
whether the plan is to be adminis- 
tered by the existing OWM or by 
a new Office of Demobilization even- 
tually to become an independent 
agency responsible to Congress, as 
proposed in a bill drawn by Senator 
George’s Post-War Planning Com- 
mittee. 


The newest idea in the Baruch- 
Hancock “adventure in prosperity” 
blueprint particularly commends itself 
to the business man who is being re- 
lied upon to keep unemployment 
down—an immediate draft of post- 
war tax policy so he may plan ac- 
cordingly. 


STILL ILLOGICAL after the 


event is the President’s veto of the 
tax bill, but much more regrettable 
was the tragically intemperate cas- 
tigation of Congress in which it was 
all too unnecessarily couched. Clear- 
thinking Baruch and Hancock had 
just recommended “unifying the Gov- 
ernment forces dealing with the hu- 
man problems of demobilization on 
two fronts—the Executive and Con- 
gress,” yet harmony even in the face 
of continued war has’ been set back 
tremendously by a few words. Be- 
fore their utterance, there had seemed 
to be little chance for over-riding a 
possible tax veto. If the President 
took advice from anyone, it was per- 
haps the poorest ever offered him. 
Most of his own Congressional lead- 
ers counselled (Senate majority lead- 
er Barkley “implored”) against veto. 
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Senator Barkley, until now an ad- 
ministration stalwart, reacted natural- 
ly in charging the veto message (not 
the veto) was a “calculated and de- 
liberate assault on the integrity of 
every member of Congress” and 
Presidential apologies can’t undo 
that! 


POLITICAL EARTHQUAKE? 
The tremendous ovation accorded 
Senator Barkley upon the conclusion 
of his speech renouncing majority 
leadership, by all but a dwarfed hand- 
ful of the most rabid New Dealers, 
immediately made it clear that he 
would be re-elected overwhelmingly. 
Political repercussions in an election 
year may be widespread, may even 
endanger our united front in foreign 
affairs in time of war. Apparently 
the Democratic Party has been split 
anew, fourth-termites dealt their most 
crushing blow and what administra- 
tive-legislative harmony might have 
been laboriously built up over months 
has been seriously undermined. 


No general revenue measure ever 
has been vetoed by a President before 
—certainly it is hard to see why $2.3 
billion desperately needed new taxes 
should have been refused because 
$10.5 billion was not forthcoming. 


WHY “UNDUE”? Interior Sec- 
retary Ickes takes cognizance of what 
he terms “undue alarm” over the ef- 
fect upon local and state taxes of 
U. S. Government ownership of 
about a fifth of all the area of this 
country. He acknowledges that much 
of this land was taken at the very 


-time when cities and towns were 


compelled to give greater municipal 
services due to greatly increased 
populations. “The local governments 
have suffered some losses in tax rev- 
enues,” he admits, and “undoubtedly 
this process has created some serious 
local situations.” Why, then, is the 
alarm “undue”? The answer may be 
hinted in his phraseology “so far no 
provision has been made for pay- 
ments to local governments in lieu 


of taxes on lands acquired for mili- 


tary purposes.” Does this mean some 


sort of payment is being considered? 

Woman triumphant: With all the 
controls and restrictions saddled upon 
the English, no man has dared stand- 
ardize the design or fix ceiling prices 
of their women’s hats, whatever he 
may think of them! 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: Less optimism with regard 
to the duration of the war in Europe 
is somewhat countered by more on 
the Far Eastern situation. ... U. S. 
financing of the Arabian pipe line 
will place it squarely in the Middle 
Eastern political picture. . . . The 
average age of the President’s cabinet 
is 64, half its members average 70 
(the “nine old men” averaged but 
a year older in 1937—remember?). 
. . . One commentator reports the 
astonishing rumor that General 
Smuts may succeed a Churchill felt 
to have been “quarrelsome with Rus- 
sia.” . . . Shoe rationing won’t be 
relaxed—it probably will be tightened. 


—By Theodore K. Fish. 


Federally Insured 


INVESTMENT CERTIFICATES 


for 
Trust Companies 
Insurance Companies 
Fiduciaries 
Guardians 
Trustees 
Banks 


CURRENT DIVIDEND 3% 


Safety of principal Federally in- 
sured up to $5,000. Incorporated 
in 1893. Assets of more than 
$25,000,000. Inquiries invited. 


FARM AND HOME 


SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
NEVADA, MO. 
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Apparel Antics 


The success of the “electrical 
blanket” now has been repeated by 
General Electric in the heated flying 
suit, but this is only a beginning— 
next it will be possible to obtain vari- 
ous parts of clothing electrically 
heated : caps, jackets, trousers, gloves 
(or mittens) and shoes. . . . Progress 
is being made on the development of 
colored aluminum thread by Reynolds 
Metal, which has found that one 
pound of the light metal can be turned 
into six miles of yarn—it is said that 
aluminum fibre can- be knitted for 
sweaters and bathing suits, or woven 
into fabrics for evening dresses, sports 
clothing and shoes. . . . A new suede- 
like material is being made from 
rayon tow by duPont de Nemours and 
has been found suitable for making 
work gloves—primary advantage is 
that the gloves retain their shape and 
flexibility after long wear... . The ex- 
panded use of Muk-laks (Eskimo 
boots) by troops in the Arctic regions 
is expected to popularize their wear 
for hunters and fishermen after the 
war—a number of shoe manufactur- 
ers will add this type of footwear to 
their postwar sports lines. . . . The 
Cotton Textile Institute may back a 
campaign to restore the normal- 
length shirttails to men’s shirts—it is 


Use 


THE BOSTON GLOBE 
for your financial adver- 
tising—as the only all-day 
newspaper in Boston, it 
gets top-flight readership. 


Boston Globe 


MORNING. EVENING -SUNDAY 


By Weston Smith 


felt that the surplus in the cotton crop 
justifies a restoration of some of these 
prewar privileges. 


Radiovisionals 


Radio Corporation of America has 
inaugurated a new promotion service 
for its tube and equipment distribu- 
tors to enable them to utilize the new 
series of advertisements on “emer- 
gency-electronic expediters’’—re- 
prints carrying the dealer’s name will 
be distributed to customers and post- 
war prospects. ... In preparation for 
the expansion of commercial televi- 
sion, Allen B. DuMont Studios has 
been televising photographic models 
with a view to building up a file of 
beauties who would serve in fashion 
shows and for handling the demon- 
strations of products — appearance, 
personality and voice manner of 
each girl is being indexed for quick 
future reference. . . . Westinghouse 
Electric is making progress with 
fluorescent lamps energized by short- 
wave radio beams—no wiring or 
socket connections would be required 
for this kind of household lighting. 


Rubber Rambles 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber announ- 
ces a new type of synthetic rubber 
that is said to be superior to the GR-S 
product that now makes up the bulk 
of the synthetic now manufactured— 
the improvement is expected to result 
in better automobile tires, because its 
greater energy resilience and higher 
resistance to cut and wear tendencies. 
.. . To help independent tire dealers 
to meet the competition of “company- 
owned” stores and auto supply chains, 
U. S. Rubber is adding a line of auto- 
mobile accessories to serve its tire 
dealers—among the lines offered will 
be electrical equipment, wheel serv- 


ices, lubrication parts and various 


gadgets. . .. A new synthetic rubber 
sponge, reputed to compare favorably 


with the natural prewar variety, will 
be offered by B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany in three densities (soft, medium 
and firm)—each of the grades are re- 
sistant to oil, and will be available in 
the form of slabs, cords, tubing and 


other molded shapes. . . . Firestone 
Tire and Rubber has a patent on a 
powerful X-ray tube device that lo- 
cates nails and other foreign bodies 
within tires without removing them 
from the wheels of a car—the tire re- 
pairman simply looks through a 
fluorescent screen, which shows up 
any metal substance in silhouette. 


Processing Parade 


Crane Company has acquired a 
patent on a process for producing a 
malleable cast iron, which is made 
with lead and silicon and can be used 
as a substitute in more expensive steel 
parts—this is a silver-like cast iron 
that will withstand a certain degree 
of pounding, shock or vibration in 
which ordinary cast iron would be too 
brittle. . . . A protective coating to 
enhance the use of magnesium in the 
construction of airplanes has been 
perfected by Consolidated Vultee—it 
is an electrically-induced finish that 
makes magnesium alloys as non-cor- 
rosive and abrasion-resistant as 
aluminum alloys. .. . A new method 
for impregnating creped cellulose 
paper with plastic, developed by Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation, is providing 
a material that is just as suitable as 
camouflage cloth for military pur- 
poses—while both strong and light, 
the “camouflage crepe” also is water- 
proof, fireproof and resistant to mil- 
dew and mold. . . . Newest in paints 
for marking highways and _ streets 
with white or yellow lines is a fast- 
drying variety compounded by Thom- 
son-Porcelite Paint Company — 
whether applied to concrete, asphalt, 
stone, wood-blocks or other types of 
paving, the paint dries in 20 minutes. 
. . . An improved cement for use in 
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delicate work, such as repairing the 
porcelain skirts on high-voltage bush- 
ings, is being processed by Sauereisen 
Cements Company—while more ex- 
pensive than Portland cement, the 
new product sets faster and does not 
expand in setting. 


Food Foibles 


General Mills will enter the manu- 
facture of soy bean products on an 
extended basis starting next summer 
when its Belmond, Iowa, plant is com- 
pleted—included in the equipment is 
a soy bean processing unit which 
utilizes the continuous solvent extrac- 
tion method. . . . Well known for its 
“Red Heart” brand of dog food in 
three flavors (beef, fish and cheese), 
John Morrell & Company is now add- 
ing a “3-Flavor Dog Food” to appeal 
to the most fastidious pet—tests show 
that nine out of ten dogs go for the 
new hash, although many had previ- 
ously refused prepared foods of any 
kind. . . . Some idea of the improved 
food containers that will be available 
after the war is released in recent 
patents: (1) Continental Can has the 
design for a container which provides 
for a head space that is swept free of 
air by a bubble-producing inert gas, 
and (2) Crown Can division of 
Crown Cork & Seal has developed a 
special can for frozen foods styled 
with a “slip cover.” ... Next in 
quick-frozen dinners will be “Spanish 
Rice,” a product of Pratt’s Fresh 
Frozen Foods, Inc.—the combination 
includes rice, onions, tomatoes, green 
peppers and spices ready to thaw, 
cook and serve. 


Christenings 

Bell Aircraft is expected to christen 
its new jet-propulsion plane the 
“Aira-Rocket” —this continues the 
style of names started by its famous 
“Airacobra.” . . . The new resin anti- 
fouling paint designed by Hercules 
Powder to prevent barnacles from 
fastening themselves to a ship’s hull, 
will be known as “Hercolyn”—the 
paint contains a poison that kills such 
crustacean, thus making it unneces- 
sary for ships to spend long periods in 
drydock to have their hulls scraped. 
... The new combination tractor- 
shovel-and-bulldozer of Bucyrus-Erie 
has been dubbed the “Dozershovel”— 
this is another wartime labor-saver 
that will have a part in postwar re- 
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construction. . . . Cities Service has 
selected “Anti-Corrode” as the brand 
name for a new liquid that protects 
machines and metal parts from the ef- 
fects of rain, salt air, tropical mois- 
ture, etc.—applied by brushing, dip- 
ping, wiping or spraying, the solution 
provides a film which will not harden, 
become brittle or crack. . . . Tamms 
Silica Company, which recently intro- 
duced “‘Nox-Odor,” a kitchen deodo- 
rant, will next add a dehumidifying 
unit—called “Dri-Air,” it is a chemi- 
cal agent which absorbs the moisture 
from the air in rooms, such as laun- 
dries, bank vaults, photographic dark- 
rooms, etc... . The new resin adhe- 
sive, developed by Central Process 
Company, has been  tradenamed 
“Everlite”—it is designed for bonding 
rubber (or synthetic rubber) to wood, 
metal or plastics. ... An improvement 
in cutting tool oil, and one that cools 
as it lubricates, is offered as “Hydro- 
mite” by Filmite Oil Corporation, the 
manufacturer—the low viscosity of 
the oil helps to dissipate heat quickly. 
... It looked as though the war would 
come to an end without producing a 
Victory soft drink, but not so— 
American Cola Company has just 
brought out “Vic-Cola.” 


Offshoots & Sidelines 


Armour & Company, which has 
been marketing its “Chiffon” soap 
flakes for several years, will soon 
start an aggressive compaign for the 
product in New York and Chicago— 
this is another brand designed for 
washing fine fabrics. . .. Coming after 
the war will be an electrical revolving 
door to replace the present “pusher” 
type—lInternational Steel Company 
has two patents on a mechanism that 
involves (1) an “electric eye” to start 
(2) a motor which turns the door. .. . 
A new-spring-lock fastener has been 
designed by Elastic Stop Nut Cor- 
poration for use in fastening the en- 
gine cowlings on high-speed airplanes 
—for the duration the output will be 
utilized for war planes, but after the 
war the fastener can be applied to 
motor trucks, buses, tractors, farm 
machinery and other vehicles where 
quick-acting, non-rattling fasteners 
are required. . . . The Book-of-the- 
Month idea has been adopted by the 
Walter Thornton Photographic 
Agency—a ‘“Model-of-the-Month” is 
featured on a calendar sent out each 
month. 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which we 
hope will be of interest to our fellow Ameri- 
cans. This is number twenty-two of a series. 


ScHENLEY DisTiLters Corp., N. Y. 


—in the “wood” 


“Aged in the wood” is a familiar ex- 
pression, but few people really know 
how important a part barrels play in 
the maturing of whiskey. Some time 
ago we wrote a little piece entitled 
“BARRELS,” but we could only scratch 
the surface of this subject in an article 
of 300 or 400 words. So this is—more 
of the same. 


As you know, whiskey is colorless 
when it comes from the still. At this 
stage it is drawn into charred, oak 
barrels. Then the casks are placed in 
bonded. warehouses. (All whiskey is 
so stored.) In the warehouse the 
whiskey usually remains for four or 
more years, under controlled condi- 
tions of temperature, humidity and 
ventilation. The minute the whiskey 
gets into the barrels things begin to 
happen—slowly of course. Color grad- 
ually begins to appear, and the color 
of whiskey is derived exclusively from 
the charred, oak staves. At first the 
liqutd appears yellowish, then it takes 
on an amber shade, and later, when it 
is properly matured, it has a deep red- 
dish-brown color. 


While whiskey is in the “wood” it 
also undergoes definite and intended 
changes in aroma and taste charac- 
teristics, because of continuous reac- 
tions occurring in the barrel. For 
instance, the liquid takes certain ex- 
tractives from the wood; then there 
is oxidation of the organic substances 
in the whiskey and of the materials 
extracted from the wood. Some new 
products are formed in the whiskey 
as a result of a reaction among the 


various organic substances. All of. 


these “constituents” in whiskey, pro- 
duced by nature, contribute to the 
well-known flavor —so easily recog- 
nizable by you as “whiskey taste.” 


And may we remind you again that 
nature does most of the work; man 
controls the natural processes — im- 
portantly. 


Sometime soon, in another article, 
we will tell you more of these scien- 
tific controls exercised in our very 
modern distilleries. “Men in white” 
are constantly working objectively to 
keep our Industry under the canopy 
of the slogan — AMERICA MAKES THE 
BEST OF EVERYTHING! 


MARK MERIT 


of ScHENLEY Corp. 


FREE—A booklet containing reprints of 
earlier articles in this series will be sent you 
on request. Send a post-card to me care of 
Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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Ithough some of the recent spec- 
ulative favorites showed reac- 
tionary tendencies, the advance was 
resumed in several groups of lower 
grade rails and reorganization carrier 


liens. The renewed bull market in 
municipal bonds carried average 
yields to a new low. The diminishing 
supply of tax exempt Federal bonds 
has recently been reflected in higher 
bids for most of the bonds in this 
category. 


PEORIA & EASTERN 4s 


The first extended 4s of 1960, and 
income 4s of 1990, of the Peoria & 
Eastern Railway—usually inactive— 
have been heavily traded in recent 
weeks at sharply rising prices. Earn- 
ings have shown a large increase in 
recent years, the preliminary report 
for 1943 indicating fixed charge cov- 
erage of 4.01 times against 3.24 times 
in 1942. Making due allowance for 
abnormal traffic gains under wartime 
conditions, there has been an im- 
provement in this road’s status which 
gives promise of lasting into the post- 
war years. 

Under an adjustment plan necessi- 
tated by the maturity of the first con- 
solidated mortgage bonds in 1940, 
equipment rentals charged by the 
parent company, New York Central, 
were sharply reduced. These charges 
have averaged only a little over $50,- 

_ 000 in the last three years, which 
compares with $156,177 in 1940, 


McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


BOND BROKERAGE 
SERVICE 


Specializing in 
Railroad Securities 


ONE WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Telephone HAnover 2-1355 
Teletype NY 1-1310 
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saving a large part of fixed interest 
requirements amounting to $189,000 
annually. The line, operated under 
lease by the New York Central, con- 
nects Indianapolis and Peoria, and 
gives the Central system its only en- 
trance into the Peoria district. Good 
postwar prospects for this industrial 
area are indicated by the development 
of large distilleries and other enter- 
prises. 

Interest (but not principal) on the 
extended first 4s is guaranteed by the 
New York Central. No interest pay- 
ments have been made on the income 
4s since 1913. The rise from a 1943 
low of 53% to recent prices around 35 
has been predicated upon the antici- 
pation of interest distributions in the 
near future. No interest is payable 
until the floating debt ($2.3 million 
at the end of 1943) is eliminated. An 
action for an accounting and rede- 
termination of this debt to affiliated 
companies has been in the courts 
since last spring. 


PRESSED STEEL CAR 5s 


The decline in Pressed Steel Car 
debenture 5s, 1951, to 100% early in 
February was interpreted as fore- 
shadowing refunding of this issue, 
which is callable at par. Earnings of 
this rail equipment manufacturer 
have been good in recent years and 
the bond issue is small, amounting to 
only about $3 million. In a number 
of similar situations, bond issues 
have been retired through sales of 


serial notes to financial institutions. 
However, company officials denied 
that any refinancing was under con- 
sideration and the bonds recovered 
to the price level around 102 which 
had prevailed earlier in the year. 


GEORGIA, FLA. & ALA. 6s 


Following authorization by the Fed- 
eral Court on February 8, the re- 
organization committee of the Sea- 
board Air Line offered to buy Geor- 
gia, Florida & Alabama first and re- 
funding 6s at $750 per $1,000 bond. 
Owners of more than $1 million of 
the bonds had assented to the pro- 
posal through the G., F. & A. pro- 
tective committee. The offer has been 
extended to all holders of bonds and 
certificates of deposit. Owners desir- 
ing to accept this offer are required 
to deliver their bonds or certificates 
not later than March 10. 


OKLAHOMA NATURAL GAS 3%s 


Oklahoma Natural Gas Company 
has filed with the SEC a registration 
statement covering $18 million new 
first mortgage bends and 180,000 


‘shares of preferred stock. Proceeds, 


together with a bank loan not to ex- 
ceed $6.5 million, will be used to re- 
deem the outstanding first 334s, and 
closely held first 3s Series C, and the 
prior preferred and preferred stocks; 
and to pay off $3.5 million serial bank 
loans. Although average capital costs 
on the present set-up are low, the 
extensive refinancing program is be- 
ing undertaken in order to place the 
company in a better position to ex- 
ploit postwar business possibilities. 
The first 334s sold at premiums as 
high as 9 points in 1943 and previous 
years, but have recently been quoted 
only slightly above the call price of 
104%. 


P.& R.C. & I. 5s 


Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron have been strong recently, the 
refunding 5s showing a gain of over 
6 points for the week ended Febru- 
ary 19. The debenture 6s were also 
active, registering a smaller advance 
in unusually heavy trading. The 
market for these bonds subsided last 
week. Reports of a serious strike at 
the company’s mines were probably 
not an important influence. The un- 
certainty created by the veto of the 
Federal tax bill had some bearing on 
this situation, because of the clause 
permitting reorganized industrial 
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companies to use the invested capital 
base of their predecessors. Progress 
toward completion of reorganization 
has been delayed by an appeal of 
the District Court’s ruling denying 
an application for distribution of $8 
million to bondholders. A smaller 
distribution was approved last De- 
cember. Earnings of P. & R. C. & I. 
have improved substantially over the 
past two years; for the 12 months 
ended September 30, 1943, fixed 
charges were earned 1.56 times, 
against 0.83 times in the preceding 
twelve months’ period. 


CENTRAL STATES P. & L. 5% 


With the approval of the com- 
pany’s plan of liquidation by the 
SEC, and pursuant to an order by the 
U. S. District Court, Central States 
Power & Light is paying $700 per 
$1,000 principal amount of its first 
lien 5%s, 1953. Interest on 70 per 
cent of all outstanding bonds of this 
issue will cease to accrue on March 
7, 1944, 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


Concluded from page 14 


year’s income, increases with the 
widening of the gap between the 
dividend rate and the cost of money. 
It cannot be expected that a prosper- 
ing, well-managed corporation will 
continue indefinitely to pay 5, 6 or 
7 per cent dividend rates ‘when the 
capital obligation can be replaced 
with a lower-yielding issue, or can 
be extinguished entirely through a 
low-interest bank loan, or the use of 
surplus funds. 

There are many preferred stocks 
selling currently at more than half- 
year premiums above their call prices. 
The table presents the principal ones 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Those with the lower divi- 
dend rates are as a rule less likely to 
be called under present’ money mar- 
ket conditions. But in every case the 
investor will do well to weigh the de- 
sirability of averting future irrita- 
tion, to put it mildly, by diverting his 
interest to preferred issues whose 
quoted values are reasonably below 
the price at which the issuing com- 
pany has an indefinite call on the in- 
vestor’s holdings. 
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: The strong surge of power which _ 


of war, now permits us to see 


clearly the light of Victory —a 


flaming light of liberation that 


Awarded to thee 
and Muskegon Plants of 
Continental Motors 
Corporation for High 
Achievement 


foretells a new age of peace and 


security. In that age, Continental 
Engines will contribute greatly to 
the best needs of mankind, even 


-as now they are shortening the 


war with their Power to Win. 


Continental Motors Larnorat tion 


. 

uke 

Moy 

is rollin ack clouds 

36 
‘Your Dollars Are Power, Too! Buy War Bonds. 
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WAR FUND 


FOR SALE 


ATTENTION QUAIL SHOOTERS 
Shells and Gun for Sale 


28 gauge Parker double, custom built, new con- 
dition, beautifully engraved, selective single 
trigger, ventilated rib, special Beaver tail fore 
end, Monte Carlo stock, 1% drop at comb, with 
1.125 Remington 28 game No. 8 and 7% shot, 
shells. First check for $325 gets this in. 
Also have for sale, Remington 20 gauge sports- 
man with 500 shells. Make me an offer. 


BOX NO. 109 c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


CAPITAL WANTED 


$200,000 required for the organization of 
a syndicate to purchase an attractive tract 
of land in Florida that affords interesting 
profit possibilities. Write for complete de- 
tails. References exchanged. Address: 
P. O. Box 1365, West Palm Beach, Florida. 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
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RAIL OUTLOOK 


Concluded from page 4 


increased about 7 per cent in 1937. 
Payrolls consumed 49 cents of the 
revenue dollar in 1938 (a year of 
relatively low traffic) compared with 
45.6 cents in 1936. 

The possibility of a repetition of 
these trends at the end of the war 
would seem to indicate trouble, but 
it will be recalled that earnings re- 
covered sharply in 1939 and subse- 
quent years. Traffic showed succes- 
sive gains from 1939 through 1943, 
but this is not the whole story. 

The long term record of steady 
increases in the efficiency of the rail- 
roads’ utilization of both labor and 
equipment affords grounds for re- 
assurance. As shown by the accom- 
panying tabulation, the average num- 


ber of employees in 1943 was about 
300,000 less than in 1929, despite an 
increase of over 60 per cent in rev- 
enue ton-miles. Because of higher 
wage rates, total wages paid were 
$637 million higher, and aggregate 
net income was approximately the 
same as in 1929. However, another 
factor was largely responsible for 
holding net income around the $900 
million level. Class I railroads paid 
over $1.8 billion in taxes last year, 
compared with less than $400 million 
in 1929. 

It is particularly noteworthy that 
payrolls amounted to only 39 per 
cent of operating revenues last year 
(against a normal of about 45 per 
cent), despite increases in rates 
which were retroactive through a 
large part of 1943. Taxes took about 
20 per cent of revenues, against only 
6.3 per cent in 1929. 


WORKERS NEEDED 


A qualification should be made, in 
that recent reports indicate that the 
railroads need about 100,000 more 
workers, and a considerable amount 
of deferred maintenance has doubt- 
less been accumulated. On the other 
hand, as revenues decline, lower tax 
liabilities will provide an important 
cushion against increased wage costs. 

Despite wide changes in total wages 
paid and number of employees, the 
ratio of payrolls to operating ex- 
penses has been remarkably steady 
for many years within a range of 60 
to 65 per cent. The ratio of payrolls 
to operating revenues has shown 
gueater variation, but has exceeded 
48 per cent in only four years since 
1929—1930-32 and 1938. 

At some time in the transition pe- 
riod from war to peace, the ratio may 
once again advance to a dangerous 
level. But the record shows that 
these periods of strain in economic 
cycles have been temporary, and that 
it has generally been possible to cor- 
rect maladjusted expense ratios with- 
in relatively short periods of time. 
Unless we are destined to undergo 
another depression comparable to that 
of 1930-33, it is a reasonable assump- 
tion that railroad managements will 
be able to exercise sufficient control 
over wage and other cost factors to 
avert financial difficulties. 


Note: Another article, scheduled to 
appear in an early issue, will discuss 
postwar traffic prospects. 
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EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner.......... 
United Electric Coal.............. 0.73 0.62 
12 Months to January | 
1.07 0.98 

52 Weeks to January 
1943 1942 
12 Months to December 31 

Amer: Brake Shoe ........0..0ceas 3.38 3.22 
Belding Heminway ............... 1.35 1.56 
Buckeye Steel Castings 2.03 2.07 
Chicago Electric Mfg. ai 1.69 D0.11 
Chicago Towel ....... 6.62 6.14 
3.03 8.35 
1.81 1.77 
3.46 4.06 
1.72 1.54 
1.61' 
1.35 1.20 
1.51 1.88 
1.53 3.07 
Globe Steel Tubes Secs 1.73 1.99 
Gotham Hosiery 1.24 1,71 
Great Lakes Dredge & Dock....... 3.21 3.34 
Helme (George W.) ............-- 4.00 4.12 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur............ 0.05 D0.45 
p ee 2.50 2.46 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton........... 8.72 ° 15.61 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries ......... 7.51 3.47 
Owens Illinois Glass = 3.56 3.46 
Phillips Petroleum ......... 3.04 2.92 
Pittsburgh Coke & Iron 1.05 1.21 
Raybestos-Manhattan 2.63 2.58 
Sunshine Mining ................ 0.65 0.69 
Union Bag & Paper.............. 0.84 1,50 
Union Terminal Cold Storage..... 1,84 5.69 
fitman .............. 6.80 4.06 
Wolverine Portland Cement........ 0.40 0.25 
Months to December 31 
Western Grocer ........... 1.81 1.80 
3 Months to December 31 
0.28 0.34 
52 Weeks to December 25 
0.67 2 

12 Months to November 
Cook Paint & Varnish............ 1.44 1.57 
Devoe & Raynolds ............+++ a3.45 a5.03 
1. 2.12 
General Tire & Rubber............ 2.99 2.37 
12 Months te October 31 
Greif Bros. Cooperage ............ 3.53 7.37 
Johanson Bros. Shoe .............+. 0.31 0.24 
Oliver Farm Equipment .......... 5.26 4.87 
St. Paul Union Stockyards ........ 1.47 1.66 
2.96 4.67 
Western Breweries ............... 0.46 0.57 
C3 3 Months to November 30 


a—Combined A and B stocks. D—Deficit. 


WILLIAM S. GORDON 
DIES SUDDENLY 


illiam S. Gordon, senior mem- 

ber of the law firm of Pas- 
kus, Gordon & Hyman, died in his 
office on February 17. He was 70 
years old, and a native of Lancaster, 
Pa. Mr. Gordon, who represented a 
number of corporations in a legal ca- 
pacity, was a member of the National 
Republican Club, a director of the 
Climax Molybdenum Company, and 
attorney for Guenther Publishing 
Corporation. 
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Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 60 cents per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of » 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable April 1, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 10, 1944. The transfer books,will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER,Treasurer. 
February 24, 1944 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 

WitmincTon, DELAWARE: February 21, 1944 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.124%4 a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable April 25, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on April 10, 1944; also $1.25 a share, as the 
first “interim” dividend for 1944, on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable March 14, 
1944, to stockholders of record at the close of 


business on February 28, 1944. 

W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 
U4 TENNESSEE 
ORPORATION 

A dividend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared, payable March 31, 1944, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 9, 1944. 


61 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. as ee 


February 15, 1944. 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
General Offices 
20 North Wacker Drive Chicago 
* 

On January 27, 1944, the Board 
of Directors declared a dividend 
of one dollar ($1.00) per share 
on the 4% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable March 30, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 16, 1944. 
Checks will be mailed. 

ROBERT P RESCH, Vice President 
and Treasurer 
* 


PHOSPHATE* POTASH> FERTILIZER CHEMICALS 


CHRYSLER DE SOTO 
DODGE 


NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable 
March 14, 1944, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
February 28, 1944. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


PLYMOUTH 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 105 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of Fifty Cents 
($.50) per share on the -Common Stock of this 
Company has been declared payable at the Treas- 
urer’s Office, No. 165 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y., on Monday, March 27, 1944, to stockhold- 
ers of record at three o’clock P. M., on Monday, 
February 28, 1944. The stock transfer books will 
not be closed for the payment of this dividend. 
. A. SIMPSON, Treasurer 

New York, N. Y., February 17, 1944. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 
25 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 
February 24, 1944. 
DIVIDEND NO. 143 
The Board of Directors of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company has declared a dividend of Fifty Cents ($0.50) 
per share upon its Capital Stock of the par value of 
$50. per share, payable March 27, 1944, to holders of 
such shares of record at the close of business at 3 
o’clock P.M., on March 7, 1944. 
JAS. DICKSON, Secretary & Treasurer 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 1944. 

A dividend of FIFTY CENTS a share has 
been declared on the capital stock of this 
Company, payable April 1, 1944, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on March 15, 
1944. The stock transfer books of the Company 
will not be closed. 

HERVEY J. OSBORN, Secretary. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on April 1, 1944, 
to stockholders of record as shown by 
the books of the company at the close 
of business on March 3, 1944. The stock 
transfer books will remain open. . ‘ 


L. H. LINDEMAN 


Treasurer 


166th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


February 16, 1944 


CASH FOR LEGACIES 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Exide 


The Directors have declared 
from the Accumulated Sur- 
plus of the Company a divi- 
dend of Fifty Cents ($.50) 
per share on the Common 
Stock, payable March 31, 1944, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
March 10, 1944. Checks will be mailed. 


H. C. ALLAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Philadelphia, February 18, 1944. 


BATTERIES 


We specialize in obtaining cash at once to 
Heirs on their shares in Decedent’s Estates, also 
loans or buying outright full or part interest 
in Legacies, Trusts and Annuities. 
Prompt Confidential Attention—Quick Service 
ALLIED INVESTMENT COMPANY 


1524 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


OLD SECURITIES WANTED 


WANTED: Old bonds—unsalable, defaulted se- 

curities of extinct railroads, states, cities, corpora- 

tions, etc. Send full description for price offered. 
H. T. WEBBER 

415-K WALNUT ST. DANVILLE, ILL. 
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Ainsworth Manufacturing Corporation 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 


: rnin Price Range (AIR 
Data revised to February 23, 1944 & Price Be ( 


incorporated: 1929, Mich., to succeed a com- 15 
pany established in 1915; in 1929, acquired | 10 
Jos. N. Smith & Co. Office: Dubois & 5 
Franklin Sts., Detroit, Michigan. Annual 0 
meeting: Second Monday in March. Number 
of ~ ee (February 16, 1943): about 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNED PER SHARE 4 
$1 
DEFICIT PER SHARE 


1,00 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 413,862 shs 1936 "38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘42 1943 


Business: Now wholly on war production, company normal- 
ly manufactures windshields, garnish mouldings, rolled shapes, 
body hardware, foot rails, stampings, radiator grilles, and 
machined parts and accessories for the automotive and other 
industries. 

Management: Has failed to diversify company’s normal out- 
lets to any significant extent. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $2.7 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and equivalent $4.2 
million. Book value of capital stock, $11.62 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular payments, 1929-1930 and 1932 
to date. Shares were split up 2-fpr-1 in 1936 and paid 5 per cent 
in stock in 1937. 

Outlook: Normal operations are highly sensitive to chang- 
ing automotive activities, although generally profitable. Dura- 
tion prospects depend upon continued volume production for 
war, to offset lower margins and rising taxes. Reconversion is 
not expected to involve any major difficulty. 

Comment: Stock is a cyclical speculation. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Earned per share..... $2.33 $2.23 D$0.36 $0.33 $0.61 $1.78 *$1.38 jas 
Dividends paid ....... 1.83 1.50 0.25 0.25 0.25 1.25 0.50 $0.75 


Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 
24% 22 10% 8% Tk 6% 6% 9 
20 5% 5% 5 4 3% 4 5% 


*Includes 16 cents postwar refund, but after 41 cents contract adjustment reserve. 


Alleghany Corporation 


Data revised to February 23, 1944 Earnings & Price Range (Y) 


Incorporated: 1929, Maryland, Office: Wil- 
mington, Del. Annual meeting: First Wed- 
nesday in May. 


PRICE RANGE 


~ 


Capitalization: *Funded debt....$56,596,1 
tPrior preferred stock -50 
cum. conv, (no par)........ 110,86 
Preferred stock $5.50 cum. sates 4 
Common stock (no par)........ 4,522,597 shs 1936 °37 "38 "39 ‘40 "41 "42 1943 


Data revised to February 23, 1944 Loo Eamings & Price Range (T) 
Incorporated: 1885, New York. Executive 160 
office: 195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. my PRICE RANGE 


Number of stockholders (December 31, 40 
1942): 643,021. 0 


Capitalization: Over-all funded 
$1,471,169,094 

Subsidiary preferred stocks.... $17,904,300 

Capital stock ($100 par)..... 18,797,202 shs 


os Rss 


1936 "37 "38 "39 ‘40 ‘41 “42 1943 


Business: Through its associated companies, which com- 
prise the Bell System, this company operates more than 20 
million telephones in the U. S. Telephone apparatus is made 
by a subsidiary, Western Electric Company. 

Management: Conservative, capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working: capital December 
31, 1943, $114.7 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash and U. S. securities, 


$361.9 million. Book value of capital stock, $131.20 per share. 


Dividend Record: Liberal. Unbroken payments each year 
1900 to date; $9 annual rate has been in effect since 1922. 

Outlook: Continued long term secular growth of the tele- 
phone industry is probable, although company’s gross revenues 
will doubtless decline with the end of hostilities. A large 
amount of new capital will be needed to finance deferred 
improvement programs. 

Comment: Company’s strong financial position and out- 
standing dividend record justify the high regard in which 
the stock is held by investors. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec.31 Year Dividends Price Range 
$1.85 $1.99 $2.30 $3.22 $9.89 $9.00 190%—149% 
2.33 2.34 2.3 2.56 9.76 9.00 187 —140 
2.07 1.98 1.92 2.19 8.3 9.00 150%—111 
2.13 2.16 2.39 2.54 10.18 9.00 171%—148 
2.46 2.40 2.37 2.84 11.26 9.00 175%—145 
cu 2.59 2.66 2.53 2.4 10.26 9.00 168%—115% 
2.34 2.21 2.15 1.92 8.79 9.00 134%—101% 
2.27 2.22 2.20 9.50 9.50 9.00 158%—127% 


“Year’s total is for System as a whole; quarterly earnings for parent company only. 


“Including bank loans. +Callable at $50 per share plus accrued dividends. Con- 


Consolidation Coal Company, inc. 


Data revised to February 23, 1944 Sores & Price Range (CCM) 
Incorporated: 1935, Delaware, as successor | 20 
through reorganization to a company of the [15 Paice RANGE 
same name incorporated in Maryland in 10 
“1860. Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 5 
York, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Wed- 0 yy eK 
nesday in April. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None DEFICIT PER SHARE 
“Preferred _stock $2.50 cum. 

Commen stock (655 454,692 shs 1936 "37 ‘38 "40 “42 1943 


vertible into 10 shares of common. t¢ 


Callable at $105 per share and accrued dividends. 


“*Callable at $52.50 through June 30, 1946, 


Business: One of the largest 


Convertible into 2 shares of common. 
bituminous coal producers. 


Business: A holding company formed to acquire shares of 
certain corporations with which the Van Sweringens were 
formerly identified. Largest investment is in Chesapeake & 
Ohio, of which 1,845,295 shares of common (21%) are owned. 

Management: Is improving financial status. 

Financial Position: Current position unimpressive because 
of restrictions on cash embodied in debt covenants. 

Dividend Record: No prior preferred payments. Last pre- 
ferred “A” payment, 1931. Prior preferred arrears as of Janu- 
ary 29, 1944, amounted to $23.12 per share. Class “A” arrears 
amounted to $69.67 per share. Nothing ever paid on common. 

Outlook: Well maintained earnings of the major income 
producer, C..& O., have found reflection in improved financial 
condition of Alleghany. Accelerated debt reduction program 
will continue as long as C. & O. can continue dividends at 
recent rates. 

Comment: While recent financial developments have brought 
some improvement in the status of the preferreds, they re- 
main speculative. The common is a radical speculation. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Year Price Ra 
cscs con D$0.23 D$0.24 D$0.32 D$0.18 DL. 5%— 1 
D0.20 DO.34 D0.3 D0.45 D1.32 1%— 1 
D0.33 D.035 D0.36 D0.03 D1.07 2— 
Ge DO0.20 D.022 D.017 0.03 Doe. 
D0.15 D0.20 DO0.23 D0.14 DO0.44 
DO.16 D0O.17 D0.13 D0.03 D0.49 —3/16 
D0.17 D0.09 owe 3%—5/16 


*Not 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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Customers include industrial organizations such as public 
utilities, railroads and steel companies. Properties include 
utilities, railroads and steel companies. Properties are in Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

Management: Long experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1942, $7.9 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $44 million. Book 
value of common, $49.70 a share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments 1884-1925; none there- 
after; regular payments on present $2.50 preferred. 

Outlook: War demand and the benefits of mechanization 
are expected to maintain earnings at satisfactory levels for 
the duration. Unimpressive long term industry outlook is 
unfavorable factor. 

Comment: While recent operating and financial progress 
has brought some improvement in the status of the com~ 
stock, the shares continue in a speculative position. 


*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


" Mar. 31 June 80 t. 30 Dec. 31 Year Price Range 
| +$0.51 $0.81 D$0.10 1.22 1%— 2% 
OT ERS $0.76 1.65 0.61 0.58 3.66 9 — 4% 
0.84 0.55 0.92 16%— 7 


*Based on old capitalization through 1942; on present capitalization thereafter. 
+6 months ended June 30. tNot availabie. 
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AUTO MAKERS 


Concluded from page 9 


sidered with regard to independents. 
In thé first place, all reliable indices 
and surveys point to so large a pent- 
up demand for passenger automo- 
biles, backed by the greatest individ- 
ual savings in history, as to provide 
plenty of business for some time after 
the war for any company that can 
turn out a saleable model. Secondly, 
and partly for this reason, when com- 
petition does intensify, the inde- 
pendents should have further mate- 
rially strengthened their trade and 
financial positions. 

Reverting to war earnings, the fig- 
ures shown in the tabulation tell only 
part of the story of financial strength- 
ening. They are after heavy reserves 
for depreciation, for example, which 
also are reflected in balance sheet po- 
sitions. They are also after various 
special reserves which in some cases 
may prove to have been unneces- 
sarily heavy. 


RESERVES PER SHARE 


Among such reserves, on a per 
share basis: (1) Hudson provided 
for contingencies 57 cents in nine 
months of 1943, 58 cents in 1942 and 
25 cents in 1941, also writing off 57 
cents “losses in tool accounts” in the 
1943 period; (2) Nash-Kelvinator 
set up reconversion and inventory re- 
serves of 14 cents last year and 21 
cents in 1942; (3) Packard charged 
14 cents to inventory and contingency 
reserves in both 1941 and 1942 and 
wrote off 22 cents against tools and 
dies in 1942; (4) Studebaker set up 
contingency reserves of 54 cents in 
the first nine months of 1943 and 22 
cents in 1942; and (5) Willys-Over- 
land set aside against equipment re- 
habilitation, contingencies and mis- 
cellaneous no less than $2.02 in 1943 
and $1.07 in 1941. 

A quota system would ‘favor those 
independents on the upgrade before 
the war, notably Nash-Kelvinator 
whose passenger car registrations 
rose from 54,050 in 1939 to 77,824 
in 1941; and Studebaker, whose 
registrations climbed from 84,660 to 
114,331. Nash-Kelvinator has a most 
important stake in an unrelated busi- 
hess since its mechanical refrigera- 
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tors accounted for some 15 per cent 
of the country’s total before the war, 
and it has other interests in air-con- 
ditioning, gas and electric ranges, 
heating equipment and miscellaneous 
household products. Studebaker is, 
of course, an appreciable factor in 
trucks (1% to 4 tons), buses, fire 
apparatus, etc. 

Willys-Overland scored an even 
greater percentage gain from 14,734 
units in 1939 to 22,102 in 1941, but 
the totals are small, particularly as 
they represent the lowest price field 
of the industry. Here, much would 
appear to depend upon the company’s 
ability to capitalize upon the famous 
wartime “Jeep,” of which it is de- 
veloper and principal producer. 


OTHER GAINS 


Hudson and Packard scored small- 
er percentage gains in registrations 
in 1941 over 1939. The former’s 
normal side line is commercial ve- 
hicles, including taxicabs and utility 
coaches; the latter’s is marine and 
aircraft (peacetime) engines. These 
two situations are not without en- 
couraging angles, especially if post- 
war demand is to exceed the entire 
industry’s capacity. 

Among war-time activities, air- 
craft engines, parts and equipment 
carry postwar possibilities for the in- 
dependents, although profit margins 


‘may suffer in the scramble of huge 


© 


plants for sharply contracted peace- 
time business. 

It must not be overlooked that re- 
conversion will present a hurdle for 
the independents, as for the “big 
three,” before they can begin to “‘cash 
in” on a most promising postwar 
market. On the constructive side, 
they will likewise if variously benefit 
from eventual tax reduction. 


SIDNEY Z. MITCHELL, 


UTILITY PIONEER 


Zollicoffer Mitchell, who 
was identified with Thomas A. 
Edison in the early days of the elec- 
tric light industry and later rose to 
leadership in the utility industry, 
died February 17 at the age of 81. 
Mr. Mitchell retired in 1933 from 
chairmanship of the board of Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Company, which 
he had organized in 1905. At the 
time of his retirement he was a direc- 
tor in 34 corporations, most of them 
utilities. 


CONNECTICUT 


BEAUTIFUL landscaped estate of 70 acres, 
part woodland, two trout ponds, several brooks, 
swimming pool, new modern buildings, servants 
quarters, stables. All equipment available. For 
particulars write 

P. O. BOX NO. 14 
FAIRFIELD CONNECTICUT 


RIDGEFIELD—650 wooded acres with 55-acre 
mountain lake; attractive buy, price $125,000. 
ESTELLE BENJAMIN 
OLMSTEAD LANE RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA BARGAIN 
. Palm Beach County 
160 Acre Farm 
Property 12 miles West of Boynton Beach, all 
cleared; 100 acres under cultivation and planted, 
Buildings include owner’s bungalow consisting of 
living room, dining room, 2 bedrooms and 2 tile 
baths, pantry, kitchen, tiled floor —_ Guest 
bungalow consisting of living room, 2 bedrooms, 
bath, kitchen and porch. In addition there is a 
Supt. cottage, three cabins for help and a large 
modern, packing house, also fully equipped ma- 
chine shop. Farm is equipped with complete 
modern machines, including new Farmal heavy 
duty tractor. All necessary help living and 
working on farm now. Owner bought farm for 
son, who now has taken into the Navy. 
A wonderful opportunity for some one. Farm 
will easily pay for its purchase price of $45,000 
in four years or less if properly managed. Pay 
$15,000 down and move in for next harvest. 
Balance on mortgage. If interested act quick, as 
these opportunities are really rare. rite air 
mail for any additional information required to— 
E. A. WHITE 
c/o CLAUDE D. REESE AGENCY 
PALM BEACH FLORIDA 


MAINE 
TIDEWATER farm, 200 acres, 
12-room house; year around; $5,800 
wants. Free list. 


F. H. WOOD 
ROCKLAND 


water view, 
Describe 


MAINE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BERKSHIRE HILLS—near Lake Buel—8-room 


dwelling and country store; bath, hot air heat, 
electricity, garage. 2 acres. Partly furnished, 
$5,000. Pictures. 


WHEELER & TAYLOR 
GREAT BARRINGTON MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK 


385 acre country property, on N. Y. State Hi 

way #23 ween Morris and S. New Ber 

in Morris Township, Otsego County, N. Y. 3 
acre private lake—Main house 20 rooms, 2 en- 
closed and one open porch. Main barn 30x125 
has 40 cow stalls, 3 cow pens, 1 calve pen an 
1 bull pen. Milk house: 13x22, two stories, 
several other buildings on property. Owner used 
farm for pure bred stock breeding and grade A 
milk production. The property is in the hills and 
could be turned into an Inn or Summer resort. 

OWNER: L,. C. FISCHESSER 
MELBOURNE FLORIDA 


2 Acres, lake, tennis court, 7 rooms, automatic 
heat, 2 baths, restricted neighborhood 


B. PLITT 
36 SO. MAIN ST. SPRING VALLEY, N.Y. 
TEL.: 1444 


PROPERTIES 


36 SO. MAIN SPRING VALLEY, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA — Modern Apartment, 
$535,000. Income $125,000. Nets 25%. Other 
offerings. 


MAX N. CAR 
1524 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW Spring Catalog of Chester County Farms 
and om, Estates is Ready 

VERETT J. HOOP 
DOWNINGTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
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Continental Can Company 


Earnings & Price Range (CH) 


Gair (Robert) Company, Inc. 


Earnings & Price Range (GAI) 


100 evis brua 
Data revised to February 23, 1944 80 20 
60 : 1932, Delaware, as successor 15 
Incorporated: 1918, New York. OMice: 100 40 Annual 10 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Annual | 20 meeting: Fourth Thursday in March. N 5 —w— 
meeting: po ‘Tuesday at 0 EARNED PER SHARE $4 ber of stockholders (March 1, 1943): EARNED PER SHARE 
(December 31.1942): 84.975. DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 
a! on: in 
Capitalization: Funded debt.... $35,000 7 *Preferred stock 6% cum....... 186,392 shs $3 
Capital stock ($20 par)....... 2,853,971 1936 "40 ‘42 1943 Common stock ($1 par)... 1,133,822 shs 1936 '37 '38 "39 "40 "41 ‘42 1943 
; *$20 par; callable at $20; votes equally with common. 
Business: The second largest metal container maker; is 


well integrated, although its tin plate mill and coal mine 
were sold in 1941. Makes most of its own machinery and 
also manufactures paper shipping cartons, and caps and seals. 
Wartime production includes machine tools, firearms, gun 
mounts, aircraft assemblies and parts for submarines and 
tanks. 

Management: Active in developing new outlets. Long ex- 
perienced and regarded as competent. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1943, $71.2 million; ratio, 7.5-to-1; cash, $8.9 million; U. S. 
Government securities, $18.1 million. Book value of common, 
$35.71 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying common payments 1915-21, and 
1923 to date. Present indicated rate, $1 annually. 

Outlook: Improved tin supply, increasing demands to meet 
munitions and lend-lease requirements, with permitted ex- 
pansion in output for civilian needs, indicate sustained high 
sales volume. Postwar outlook is favorable. 

Comment: The shares are among the better quality in- 
come issues. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Earned per share..... $3.17 $3.06 $2.17 $2.71 $2.82 $2.62 $1.77 $1.81 

Dividend paid ....... 3.25 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.25 1.00 
Price Range: 

81% 69% 49 59% 49% 40 28 36% 

ees 63% 37% 36% 32% \ 33 21 21 26% 


Business: One of the leading makers of folding cartons, cor- 
rugated paper products, fibre shipping cases, paperboard and 
allied products. With subsidiaries, operates 24 plants in U. S. 
and Canada. About 80% of raw material is waste paper. 

Management: Aggressive; long connected with the business. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1942, 
$3.2 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $984,402. 
Book value of common $5.15 a share. 

Dividend Record: Accumulations on old preferred cleared 
up by 1941 capital readjustment. Regular. preferred payments 
since; common has paid single December dividends since 1941. 

Outlook: In peacetime, sales respond to variations in the 
industrial cycle, with competition keen and price fluctuations 
sometimes affecting inventory valuations and hence earnings; 
heavy war volume is tending to offset restricted profit margins. 

Comment: Both classes of stock represent speculative com- 
mitments in a volatile industry. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec.31 Year Dividends Price Range 
1937 $0.31 $0.38 $0.07 $0.76 N None 15%— 3 
D0.22 D0.33 D0.31 D1.01 None 5%— 2% 
D0.30 D0.50 D0.41 D2.08 None 5%— 2 
a 0.03 0.08 D0.17 Do: i D0.17 None 5%— 2 
a 0.04 0.25 0.23 0.80 $0.25 2%— 1% 
$0.26 §0.09 $0.05 ° 03 10.43 0.25 2%— 1% 
0.09 0.18 0.16 0.30 4%— 1% 


*On shares at end of respective periods. tNot available. {¢Bid price. §Revised. 
retirement credit. 


{Includes 13 cents debt 


Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 


General Telephone Corporation 


Data revised to February 23, 1944 soon atnings & Price Range (D) 
Incorporated: 1928, Delaware. Main oflce: 80 
3000 Ocean Park Blvd., Santa Monica. 60 
Annual meeting: Third "Wednesday in Aan 40 
a of stockholders (November 7, 1942): §-20 


PRICE RANGE 


Capitalization: *Funded debt.......... None Fiscal year ends Nov. 30 $30 
Capital stock (no par).......... 600,000 shs [EARNED PER 

*Guarantees subsidi: rformance 
ney Plant Pacilities | 1936 38°39 “41 ‘42 193 ° 


$23.4 million Emergency 
Contract. 


Data revised to February 23, 1944 


Incorporated: 1935, New York, as successor 20 
through reorganization to Associated Tele- 

phone Utilities Company. Office: 80 Broad 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Annual meeting: 10 
Third Wednesday in April. Approximate 5 
number of stockholders (December 31, 1943): 0 
Preferred, 3,100; common, 8,030. 


Capitalization: Subsidiary am. - $41,938,000 
Subsidiary preferred stock....... 15,778,642 


Earnings & Price Range (GEN) 


PRICE RANGE 


Business: One of the largest manufacturers of aircraft and 
aircraft parts (except engines). Prior to the war the manu- 
facture of commercial and transport planes constituted the 
backbone of activities. Production is now for military account. 

Management: Aggressive and experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital November 
30, 1942, $34 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $20.9 million. Book 
value of common, $88 per share. 

Dividends Record: Payments 1930-33, 1935 and 1938 to date. 

Outlook: Volume operations are assured for the duration 
and profits will probably continue to hold around recent 
levels. Extent of postwar adjustments will be mitigated by 
an exceptionally strong trade position and the anticipated 
increase in both the “normal” military and greater civiliar 
use of airplanes. 

Comment: The stock is perhaps the best equity in a highly 
. speculative group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


——Calendar Year’s—— 
Qu. ended: Feb. 28 May8l aAug.31 Nov. 30 Year* Range 
$0.34 $0.38 $0.15 $0.87 $1.74 Non 214 505, 
0.42 0.51 0.57 0.40 1:90 None Trig 
0.71 1 1.28 0.57 3.76 3.00 %—56 
Spo. 1.35 1.10 1.64 0.72 4.81 3.00 %—55 
1940........ 3.0 2.64 6.50 5.90 18.05 5.00 94%—65% 
3.03 3.97 10. ved 12.40 30.29 5.00 79%4—59% 
1042........ 18.42 5.00 70%—51 
t. T one 5.00 73%—44 


*Fiscal year ends November 30. ‘Not available. 
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Cc shs 
*Callable at oe. 50 per share to March 81, 1945: thereafter. at $53.50; each share 
convertible into 1% common shares 


to March 81, 1946; and is shares to March 
31, 1950. 


Business: A holding company, controlling 17 operating com- 
panies that provide parts of 17 states with telephone service, 
including Washington, California, Wisconsin, Texas, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Indiana, Idaho, Ken- 
tucky and Illinois. Stations are interconnected with the toll 
system of the American Tel. & Tel. 

Management: Considered capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1942, $4.5 million; ratio: 1.5-to-1; cash, $7.1 million. Book 
value of common, $39.90 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends. 
company paid initia] common dividend in 1936. 

Outlook: Controlled companies have shown substantial 
growth, accelerated by the war. Earnings have held up well 
despite high taxes, and postwar prospects are favorable. 

Comment: Although capitalization is somewhat topheavy, 
the record of the present company’s stocks has been satis- 
factory since the 1933-35 reorganization. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Present 


ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec.31 Year Dividends Price Range 
Serer $0.37 $0.38 $0.46 $0.36 $1.57 $1.35 24%4—12% 
193 piedbees 0.37 0.4 0. 0.35 1.62 35 22%— 8% 
OBB... 0.37 0.36 0.48 0.43 1.64 16%— 8 
| Re 0.43 0.49 0.64 0.56 2.12 1.25 20%—13% 
| eee 0.59 0.74 0.82 0.50 2.65 1.40 24%—16 
geet Eee 0.83 0.82 0.52 0.68 2.86 1.55 24 —16 
eee 0.48 0.51 0.59 0.64 2.22 1.60 20 —13 
0.53 0.43 0.62 1.60 244%—16 
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conv. ($50 par)...............175.000 shs 1936 '37 '38 '39 "40 "41 ‘42 1943 
(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 


OUR NEW 1943-44 EDITION OF MORE THAN 


1,900 STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 


_ HAS JUST COME FROM THE PRESS 


It’s Yours For $2.95 — With a Yearly Subscription 
Or For $3.85 If Bought Alone 


HIS book is really indispensable. It contains 

all “Stock Factographs” that appeared in 
FINANCIAL WORLD from January 14, 1942, to 
December 8, 1948. In addition to almost 1,100 
regular “Factographs’, approximately 500 con- 
densed “Factographs” of N. Y. Curb Exchange 
Common Stocks not covered by the regular 
“Factographs” and a valuable tabulation of 
249 N. Y. Curb Exchange Preferreds, the new 
edition contains condensed “Stock Factographs” 


of the most active of the industrial and insurance 
securities traded in Over-the-Counter. 


This new “Stock Factograph” book, therefore, is 
a comprehensive Ready Reference Book for 1944 
Investors. It should always be available to make 
known the really vital facts an investor needs 
about N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. Curb 
Exchange stocks, as well as the active Over-the- 
Counter issues. 


Gives Facts Most Investors Lack 


HE book contains 280 pages (84% x 1014 

inches) and an alphabetical index. It will 
likely pay for itself many times over if you con- 
sult it before buying or selling any security. The 
valuable data our ““Faetograph” book contains will 
help you to invest more intelligently—to KNOW 
more and to GUESS less in the fateful year just 


A complete, up-to-date edition of “Stock Facto- | 


graphs’, for ready reference, is as essential to 
the success of an investor today as a reliable 
dictionary and encyclopedia are to the author of 
good books. 


Each “Factograph” gives much vital data not 
included in the small stock manuals that are pub- 
lished. The facts contained in a single “Facto- 
graph” may be worth a hundred, or even a thou- 
sand, times the regular price of the book. 


Will Enable You To Make Wiser Investment Decisions 


ANY tell us they would hesitate to purchase 

or sell any security without first reading 
and re-reading our latest ‘“Factograph” on the 
corporation. 


You may obtain a copy of our new edition of 
over 1,900 “Stock Factographs” alone for $3.85, 
or by adding only $2.95 to the cost of an annual 


subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD—making 
the total cost only $17.95. 


Avoid costly mistakes by referring frequently 
to this new 26th edition of our “Factograph” 
book. Because of paper shortage we will be un- 
able to publish in 1944 as many copies of the book 
as we did in 1943. We advise that you order NOW. 


BEING A CONFUSED INVESTOR——USE THIS COUPON TODAY-~———— 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York (6), N. Y. 


M-1 


subscripti 
PENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS,” your Securities Advice Privilege as per rules and an im- 
mediate survey of my 20 securities. (Limited to New York Stock Exchange and New York Curb Exchange issues.) 


| 
| 
For enclosed $15, please enter on for FINANCIAL WORLD for one year, including “INDE- | 
| 


(Inelude Number of your Postal Zone) | 


(0 Add $2.95 extra for large new book of “Factographs.” Price alone, $3.85. Add 25 cents for “Factographs of 100 
Premier Peace Stocks” or remit $1 for this Junior Factograph Manual alone. Add 50 cents for “11-Year Record of 
N. Y. Stock Exchange Common Stocks.” Price alone, $1. Add 25 cents for “10-Year N. Y. Curb Exchange Tabulation.” 
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Lerner Stores Corp. (Md.) 


National Gypsum Company 


Data revised to February 23, 1944 


incorporated: 1929, Maryland, -f acquire all 
stock and assets of a Delaware company of 462 
similar name established in 1918. 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. An- 30 
nual meeting: Last Tuesday in April. 

ber of stockholders (April 1, 1941): Pre- 
ferred, 925: common, 1,395. 


Capitalization: Funded debt 


>fernings & Price Range (LER) 


PRICE RANGE 


Fiscal year ends Jan. 31 
EARNED PER SHARE 


$2,838,849 
*Preferred stock 4%% cum 
conv. ($100 shs 


Common stock par 
*Callable at $105 a share. 


Business: Through subsidiaries, operates a chain of some 
180 retail stores selling moderately priced women’s wearing 
apparel for cash. Stores are located in 39 states and the 
District of Columbia. 

Management: Capable and highly progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital January 31, 
1943, $6.9 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $48 million. Book 
value of common, $24.20 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred. Com- 
mon payments 1929-1931, and 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Because of the large number of women employed 
the demand for apparel will continue heavy and sales volume 
should expand further despite material shortages. 

Comment: Preferred is a medium grade merchandising 
equity; despite a relatively satisfactory record and wartime 
earnings expansion the common is not among the more con- 
servative issues in the group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Jan. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

Earned per share...... $4.56 $5.18 $4.65 $2.89 $3.48 $8.18 $3.47 $8.51 $3.14 

Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 19389 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Dividends paid ....... 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 §2.00 
Price Range: 

88% 585% 35% oot 29 27 26% 38% 

20 37% 23 19% 18% 18 18 23% 


“Giving effect to 2-for-1 stock split in January, 1936. Six months to August 
31, vs. $1.88 for comparable 1942 period. §Rate increased to $0.62% quarterly with 
initial 1944 payment. 


P. Lorillard Company 


Data revised to February 23, 1944 afarnings & Price Range (NG) 


Incorporated: 1925, Delaware. Office: 325 [20 
Delaware Ave., Buffalo, Annual }15 


PRICE RANGE 


meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. Num 10 
ber of ‘stockholders (December 31, 1943) : 5 
Preferred, 1,516; common, 7,428. 0 
Capitalization: wee debt... $6,080,000 


€ARNED PER SHARE 


*Preferred stock $4.50 cum.. 64.980 shs 
Common stock ($1 par)........ 71,857,454 shs 


*No = callable $103; convertible into 
common at $26 through November 30, 1945. 


Business: Mines gypsum and limestone and manufactures 


rock wool and other insulation materials, wallboard, lath, 
plaster, lime and other gypsum products, as well as metal lath, 
paints, calcimines, dental plasters, etc. Operates 19 plants 
and 13 sales offices in eastern, southern and midwestern U. S. 

Management: Built company up to second largest in field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $6.3 million; ratio 3.2-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts $3.4 
million. Book value of common, $6.34 a share. 

Dividend Record: Old preferred arrears cleared in stock in 
1935, payments regular since; various common payments in 
1936 and 1939 to date, no fixed rate. 

Outlook: Activity in the building industry is the chief 
determinant of sales and earnings; hence, while war earnings 


are unimpressive, participation in postwar building should 


be heavy. 
Comment: The senior stock possesses semi-investment char- 
acteristics; the common is a typical business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


1936........ — $0.21 67 Wone 
1937. $0.08 $0.22 0.11 D0.05 None 18%— 4% 
1938........ 0.03 0.17 0.22 0.07 0.4 None 16%— 5 
1939........ 0.10 0.35 0.36 0.18 008 $0.25 bB%— 8% 
1940........ 0.36 0.86 0,29 1. 0.40 12%— 
1941........ 0.14 0.25 0.87 0.18 6.94 0.40 8%— 3 
1942.....04. 0.08 0.12 0.18 0.18 Ba 0.25 6%— 3 
1948... 0.14 0.13 ees 0.25 nu— 6 


~*Including 8 cents debt retirement. 4 cents postwar credits. 


Shawinigan Water & Power Company 


gqnarnings & Price Range (LL) 


Data revised to February 23, 1944 40 PRICE RANGE 


30 
Incorparated : New Jersey. Office: 119 |20}-{}.>-0-O-.—-o- 
40th “Birect, York, N. Y. Annual 


— - Tuesday in March. 

Cepi zation: panded $27,042,400 
*7% cum. — ($100 par) 98.000 
Common ($10 2,246, 


callable. 


CARNED PER SHARE 


1936 37°38 "40 “41 "421983 


Business: A leading unit in the tobacco industry. Products 
include cigars, cigarettes, and smoking and chewing tobaccos. 
Aside from “Old Golds” (where promotional activity has been 
concentrated), brands include “Deities,” “Union Leader” and 
' “Briggs” pipe smoking tobacco, “Muriel” and “Van Bibber” 
(little) cigars. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1943, $69.9 million; ratio, 9.7-to-1; cash, $8.8 million. Book 
value of common, $18.50 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 1912, 
on present common since 1932. No fixed rate. 

Outlook: Representation in all branches of the industry 
except snuff has been a stabilizing factor; aggressive promo- 
tion of Old Golds has expanded sales in recent years. Raw 
material shortages may restrict growth for the duration, but 
reasonable stability of earnings is indicated. 

Comment: Preferred stock deserves a high investment rat- 
ing. Common has a good record as an income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share ..... $1.51 *$0.85 $1.78 $1.69 $1.69 $1.44 fl. 72 
Dividends paid ....... 1.80 1.20 1.40 1.40 - 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 


Range: 26 28 21 24% 25% 16% 21% 
Ht 4 15 13 19% 17% 12% 11% 16% 


* After deducting 57 cents a share for flood losses. 
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Earnings & Price Range (sww) 


Data revised to February 23, 1944 


incorporated: 1898, Png Canada. Office: 
107 Craig Street, Montreal, Quebec. 10 
Annual meeting: = such day in February 


88ss 


as determined by directors. N 0 

holders (December $1, 1942): 17,286. - * 

Capitalization: Funded debt.... $79,935,000 ZARNED PER SHARE 

Capital stock (no par)........2,178,250 shs mMUAAUMUnUanR—* 
1936 °37 "38 "39 "40 “41 "42. 1943 


Business: The largest privately-owned producer of elec- 
tricity in Canada and one of the largest hydro-electric enter- 
prises in the world. With subsidiaries it produces and dis- 
tributes electric power, gas and chemicals, and operates street 
railway and bus systems in the Province of Quebec. 

Management: Highly regarded in the utility industry. 

. Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $6.5 million; ratio: 2.4-to-1; cash, $2.1 million. Book 
value of capital stock, $33.63 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Capital stock has received pay- 
ments in varying amounts in each year since 1907. 

Outlook: The fundamentally strong position of this operat- 
ing utility assures satisfactory earnings although Canadian 
income and excess profits taxes will restrict gains. Opera- 
tions of the chemical subsidiary will contribute significantly 
to profits. 

Comment: Regulation of public service industries restricts 
potentialities for earnings expansion; nevertheless, the stock 
should participate to some extent in the secular growth in- 
dicated for the Dominion’s economy. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 19387 1938 1939 1946 1941 1942 


Earned per share...... ye] $1.15 $1.04 $1.08 $0.95 $1.07 $1.16 $1.09 
Dividends paid ....... 0.80 0.85 0. 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.90 
Price Range (N. Y. Sioa 
2. da 33% $3% 29% 18% 1% 18% 19% 
18 18 10 7 9% 14 


"Earnings and dividends are in Canadian funds. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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DIVIDENDS 


Hidrs of 
Rate able Record 
Ball Bearing...........35¢ .. Mar.15 Mar. $ 
Pwr. $7 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
$1.25 Q May 1 Apr. 14 
Allied .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Allied Stores .....0.+.eeeeee- Q Apr. 20 Mar. 31 
American .. Apr. 1 Mar. 9 
Amer. rtype Mar. 15 
amet, yg “A&B Q Apr. 1 Mar. 11 
pf. Q@ Apr. 1 Mar. il 
Hawaiian S/S.. Mar.14 Mar. 4 
Amer. rt rr -. Mar.18 Mar. 1 
Amer. News BM Mar. 15 Mar. 4 
American Stamping ........12%c .. Mar. 31 Mar. 18 
Amer, Sumatra Tobacco ...... We .. ar. 13 r. 
Amer. Tel. & Tel............$2.25 a Apr. 15 Mar. 15 
Amer. Type Founders.........5 ° r.14 Mar. 4 
Apex Elec. Mfg.......... rey Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Art Metal Works Mar. 22 Mar. 15 
Amold Constable ...........12%¢e Q Mar. 20 Mar. 6 
Atlanta Gas Lt. 4%% pf. .$1.12% Q . 1 Feb. 14 
Bath Iron Works..............$1 .. Mar. 31 Mar. t8 
ayuk Ci oh Mar. 15 Feb. 29 
Bell Tel. (Ca)... . Apr, Mar. 23 
Bendix Aviation .. Mar, 31 Mar. 10 
Briggs & Stra’ Q Mar. 2 
Birmingham on $3.50 87%c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
Blumenthal & Co. (8S) Tt. $1.75 Q Apr. Mar. 29 
Brown Fence & Wire A....... 30e .. Mar. 10 Feb. 29 
Bucyrus-Erie ...........-....-15¢ .. Apr. 1 Mar. 11 
Bullard Co. .. Mar. 81 Feb. 20 
California Ink “geunepecsdeosodye Q Mar. 20 Mar. 10 
Campbell Wyant & Cannon.....25c .. Mar.14 Mar. 1 
Canadian Celanese ........... 25¢ .. Mar. 31 Mar. 13 
25c .. Mar.31 Mar. 13 
Carolina Tel. & Tel..........- $2 Q Apr. 24 Mar. 8 
5% pf..$1. Q Apr. 1 Mar, 11 
Do pf Q Apr. 1 Mar.1 
Do $1. Q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 
Central Ohio ap: $6 pf.. 4, a4 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Central Maine Pwr............ .. Feb. 29 Feb. 23 
Do FH Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
.$1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
eee se $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
DO BH  Plovcsivavccccvenee 62%c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Chamber Metal Weather Strip. Mar. 10 Mar. 1 
Chesapeake & a Ee Q Apr. 1 Mar. 8 
Chesebrough M $1 Q Mar. 31 Mar. 3 
Chicago’ Rivet & Mach........15c .. Mar.15 Feb. 25 
Chrysler Corp. .. Mar. 14 Feb. 28 
City Auto Stamping.... Q Mar. 14 Mar. 6 
Clark Controller ...... ..50c .. Mar. 14 Mar. 4 
Cleve. Graphite Bronze. -50c .. Mar.13 Mar. 3 
Do $1.25 Q Mar.13 Mar. 8 
Coast Gas & Elec, 5% p' 4%c Q Mar.15 Feb. 25 
Conn. Light & Power.........55¢ .. Apr. 1 Mar. 4 
Consolidated Cigar ........... 50c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
. Film Indus. pf....25c .. Apr. 1 Mar, 0 
Cons. Power $5 pf..........$1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 30 
Do $4.50 12% Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Contl. Diamond Fibre........ Oc .. Mar. 13 Mar. 2 
Mar. 15 Feb. 29 
Continental Oil ... ..........30¢ .. Mar. 27 Mar. 6 
Copperweld Steel . ..20e .. Mar. 10 Mar. 1 
Do 5% pf..... 62%c Q Mar.10 Mar. 1 
Crosley Corp. ...... -..-20e .. Jan. 15 Feb. 28 
Crucible Steel 5% pi ..$1.25 Q Mar. 31 Mar. 17 
Cutler-Hammer . 15 Mar. 4 
Dewey & Almy Chemical... Mer 18 
Mar. 15 Feb. 29 
Dobeckman Mar.10 Mar. 1 
Dominion Textile 25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 3 
Doyle Mach. & Feb. 29 Feb. 28 
Driver- .. Mar, 25 Mar. 13 
Du a de Nemours........$1.25 .. Mar.14 Feb. 28 
$4.50 pf. ........--$1.12% .. Apr. 24 Apr. 10 
me Lt. 5% ROI Apr. 15 Mar. 15 
Mar. 10 Feb, 25 
Mar. 15 Web. 29 
Se . 1 Feb. 26 
Q Mar. 31 Mar, 10 
Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
.. Mar. 7 Feb. 26 
Q Apr. 15 Avr. 8 
.. Apr. 15 Apr. 8 
-. Mar.15 Feb. 29 
ifth Ave. .. Mar. 15 Mar. 8 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity....60c .. Mar. 15 Mar. 6 
Food Fair Stores... . ....25¢ Q Mar. 15 Feb. 29 
Do $2.50 pf........ 62%e Q Mar. Feb. 29 
Gatineau Power ...........;; Q Mar. 31 Mar. 1 
Do 5 tes Q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 
Gaylord Containe Q Mar. 15 Feb. 29 
DO .. Mar. 15 Mar. 29 
Do 5%% 68 Q Mar. 15 Feb. 29 
Gen. Firep .. Mar. 10 Feb. 29 
Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Georgia Pwr. D! Q Apr. 1 Mor. 15 
Do $5 pf. . Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Glen Alden .. Mar. 20 Fer. 25 
an Mfg .. Mar. 31 Mar. 51 
Gruen Watch Q Mar.25 Mar. 10 
(G. W.) .. 1 
reules Powder ..... ar. 25 Mar. 14 
Wakefield Co.. Mar.1)3 Mar. 2 
Hinde & Dauch Paper $5 pf. i 35 Q Apr. 1 Feb. 2y 
Ii, Bell .. Mar. 31 Mar. 20 
Indiana Gas & Chem. $3 pf...75c Q Apr. Mar. 
International Salt ..........5. 50e .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
International Harvester Ge. 50e © Apr. 15 Mar. 20 


Pe- Hidrs of EZ 
Company Rate riod able Record 
Int’l Minerals Min&Ch 4 ..$1 Q Mar. 30 Mar. 16 
International Silver Co 7 1.7 
Interstate Hoslery Mills B oO K L E TS 
Tron Mfg 
Do 
Johns-Manvi 50c ss 
Joy Mfg. .........c......22--20¢ Q Mar.10 Feb. 26 FOR THE ASKING 
Kansas City P.&L. B $6 pf.$1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
Kennecott Copper ............ 25e .. Mar. 31 Feb. 28 
8.25e Mar. 31 Feb. 283 | Upon request, and without obligation, any of 
nd Lake ‘Gold’ Mng......;26 S Mar: 30 | the booklets listed below will be sent free 
Kleinert Rubber ...... ..20¢ .. Mar. 10 Mar. 1 | direct from the firm by whom issued. To 
Kobacker Stores 1% pf......$1.75 @ Mar. 1 Feb. 21 expedite handling, each letter should be con- 
Tigestt yers pf. pr r. 
Louisiana Land & Expi........ Mar.15 Mar. 1 FREE Booklets Department 
Macy (R. H.) & Co..........500 .. Apr. 6 Mar. 8 FINANCIAL WORLD 
25c .. Mar. 15 Feb. 25 
Marsh (M.) & Sons....... ...40e Q Apr. 1 Mar. 18 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
@ Mar.31 Mar. 7| STOCK MARKET OPPORTUNITIES—1944 
McEwen Kaiser ng tiga 25¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 23 Vital information on 200 active common stocks, 
Mek 15 Mar. classified as to: (1) stability of earnings and 
MeCro = dividends, (2) income and moderate appreciation 
Merck Co. % Q Apr. 1 Mar possibilities, and (3) primarily for capital gain. 
De Gb@ Ob. .ivis..... Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 A unique investor’s aid developed by a N.Y.S.E. 
Mergenthaler Lino -- Mar.15 Mar. 1 firm. 
Mae. Mer SECURITY & INDUSTRY SURVEY 
wees cece ar. 15 Feb. 29 An analytical guide for investors with a summary 
Middlesex trees = 31 | of the status of over thirty industries with bond, 
f d and common stock selections—56 es 
Montana-Dakota Utility 10e Apr. 1 Mar.15 | Preferred and coi pag 
..$1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 of vital information. Offered by leading N.Y.S.E. 
Nachman Corp. Mer. Mar. 15 Sem. 
Ape a5 | REORGANIZATION RAIL SECURITIES 
National Standard Co. ........ 50e Q Apr. 1 Mar, 15 Comparison of aggregate market values of rail- 
Niles-Bement Pond ........... 50c .. Mar. 15 Mar. 3 | roads with their earnings shows that securities of 
Ponnn Galt Mig. ........00: $1.50 .. Mar.15 Feb. 29 reorganization roads are relatively underpriced. 
75¢c Q Mar. 14 Mar. 1 Prepared by N.Y.S.E. firm. 
. . r. r. 
Phila Co. $6 pf............ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
4 of. Q age. Helpful hints on trade procedure and practice in 
Sem wear. booklet, offered by a member firm 
Mar 
Pratt & 400 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 A BOND INVESTMENT—PLUS 
Pyle Serv. (N.J.) 6% pf...50e M Apr. 15 Mar. 15 Description of an unusual fund, holding a managed 
$6 pf...... $1.50 Q Mar. 15 Feb. 29 portfolio of selected medium and lower-grade 
Pullm amp.) $5 pf..... Q Feb bonds, which provides an opportunity for profit 
Pure Oli 5% Apr. 1 Mar. 10 | Well as stable income. Offered by a leading 
De $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar.10 | underwriter of registered open end investment 
75c Q Mar.25 Mar. 1 | Company securities. 
Raybestos-Manhattan ...... .87 Mar. 15 Feb. 29 ETY 
Republic Aviation ............ ie oe Mar 10 Mar. 1 WHAT INSURED SAF F MEANS : 
Robert a es... 87%e .. Mar.10 Feb. 25 Folder describing full paid investment certificates. 
Rubinstein (Helena) ........50c .. Mar.15 Mar. 1 Published by the largest federally insured savings 
Schiff Co, .........+2-+++..--25¢ Q Mar. 15 . 29 | and loan association serving the Southwest whose 
Shattuck (Frank Mar. 21 Mar. | 41 CONNECTICUT STOCKS 
Strawb & Cloth. f..$1.95 Ane it: Stee Including their record of dividend payments over 
Southern Pacific Ry. 27 Feb. the past 30 years. This list includes the stocks 
Sunshine Mining ............ 10¢c Q Mar. 31 Mar. 1 of companies in existence for periods ranging up 
Talcott (James) Inc.......... - Q Apr. 1 Mer. 15 to with record 
Transue & Willi Steel..... 50c .. Mar. 10 Mar. 3 youre. 
Travelers Ins Q Mar.10 Feb. 24 
Tuckett Tobacco.7% pf......$1.75 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 3! ROCK ISLAND" REORGANIZATION 
Union Wire Rope ............25¢ Q Mar.15 Feb. 29 A study of the status of the various bond issues 
29 of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific based on the 
ss --15¢ 15 possibility of an early consummation of the reor- 
Do 7% pf. @ Mar.15 Mar. 6 of carrier, Prepared by 
‘ a member firm. 
$6 pf.$1.50 Q Mar. 20 Feb. 28 
$1 .. Apr. 21 Mar. 31 UNIQUE INFLATION HEDGES 
Worth {Pump 4%% pf.....$1.12% °Q r.15 Mar. 4 An informative study of forty leading investment 
7% of. apres «+eeee-$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 companies with a discussion of the opportunity 
Do 6% pf. Bess . sccdde - $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 afforded by this type of security in providing a 
Youngstown Steel Door ....... 25c .. Mar.15 Mar. 4 hedge in an inflationary market. Prepared by a 
New York Stock Exchange Member firm. 
fanned THE MASTERY OF LIFE 
Amaie. This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
B. G. Foods 7% pr. Df. 288.50 "” Mar. 10 Feb. 21 sonal, creative power; awakes the silent, sleeping 
pr. an all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
Canada 6%% pf.....$1. looked. Also, it explains how these mey 
pire Power $2.25 pte.......75¢ |: Mar.10 Mar. 1 | be had im the privacy of your own home. 
Mich. Sugar (9% Mar. 6 Feb. 25 | ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
Mar. 15 . 29 18-page booklet for any one who wishes to learn 
Sloane-Biabon Corp. 6%pf.“A”.$3 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 to write by touch. Also for secretaries who wish 
Twin City Rapid Tr. 7% of..$1.75 .. Mar. 30 Mar. 1 | to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
Stock on business letterhead. 
FREE AIDS FOR TYPISTS 
Celanese COrp. ............- bee Mar. 31 Mar. 11 A new erasure shield styled to “‘catch its own 
*One share of common for each 70 shares held. E— | dust,” also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
Extra. 8—8 L cylinders and give clearer carbon copies, Please 
write on business letterhead. 
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Federal Reserve Reports 143 INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


1944 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) i or Seaso ariation 1935-39= 100 
Feb. 16 Feb.9 Feb. 17 300 
‘is Total Commercial Loans...... 6,446 6,393 6,281 
pe: Total Brokers’ Loans........ 1,754 1,561 616 280 
Other Loans for Securities... . 1,258 1,132 347 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held...... 39,139 38,902 28,424 t 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 2,843 2,828 3,260 260 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 31,509 31,702 30,620 f 
Total Time Deposits........... » 6,310 6,311 5,397 vat 
Monetary Factors 240 I 
Total Reserves (F. R. System).. 19,986 20,031 20,877 
Ratio to Notes and Deposits.... 63.1% 64.0% 77.7% 220 
: Federal Reserve Note Circulation 17,114 17,085 12,429 
ee Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 11,961 11,511 6,214 
Total Money in age 20,610 20,586 15,845 I 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.).....- 1,346 1,213 500 200 
New Financing (Gowns bonds) 78.7 6.2 19.2 I 
180 \ 
Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (Cars): 160 
— 1944 1943 
4 Feb. Feb. 5 Feb. 13 
bos Vis ester 15,060 15,081 15,603 
werent 44,600 46,271 38,324 
Grains & Grain Products....... 54,352 55,270 55,270 120 4 
Miscellaneous ...... 365, 745 373,629 364, 176 ( 
80 | 
Price Indicators 60 
1944 1943 
Feb. 21 Feb. 15 Feb. 23 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 sat Jan. Feb. wr. os May Jun. Jul. , 
{3 (At New York unless indicated 
otherwise) 
Aluminum, per Ib....... eC *$0.15 *$0.15 
Coffee, Now, Rio, 20.09% ‘Trade Indi 
ee, No. 7, Rio, per lb........ J rade 
Corn, No. 2,'yellow, per bushel. *1.31% 1.15% 
‘ Cotton, middling, per lb....... 0.2115 *0.02135 *0.2201 Week Ended 
Copper, electrolytic, per lb. *0.12 *0.12 *0.12 Feb. 19 Feb. 12 Feb. 20 
Crude oil, Mid-Contin't, per bbl. *1.11 *1.11 {Electrical Output (K.W.H.)...  ..... 4,533 3,949 
Flour, std. pts. *3.76 *3.76 #Steel Operations (% of Cap.)... 97.7 98.9 
iladelphia, foun- *25.84 °25.8 Total Car Loadings (Cars).... 775,692 795,262 752,449 
36.665 25.89 *tCrude Oil Output (bbls.).... 4,385 4,299 3,874 
NO. e, per bushe : 82% ‘11% tGas & Fuel Oil Stocks 86,674 87,307 106,493 
Bic ‘el Dill “Pitted 34.007 3400" Fisher's Wholsssie ing 
{3 ee ets, sburgh, per ton 
ea. Steel, scrap, Pittsburgh, heavy 131 commodities, (1928 = 100). 112.79 112.55 111.0 | 
DOF TOR. *20.00 *20.00 20.00 Feb. 12 Feb. 5 Feb. 13 | 
3 Sugar, granulated, per Ib..... -. *0.0560 *0.0560 0.0560 §Bank Clearings, New York City 4,642 6,463 3,528 
TOW, TD. *0.0374 *0.0374 0.0374 {Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 3,822 4,901 3,467 
Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel... *%1.85% *1.76 1.745 +*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 2,158 $2,142 2,033 
—_—_ *Daily average. [000 omitted. §As of beginning of the 
*Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. following week. tRevised. [000,000 omitted. 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds 
Vol. of Sales OF Average Value of 
65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of No.Un- New New 40 Bond : 
1944 Ladestriale RRs Utilities Stocks Shares Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1944 
Feb. 17.. 136.58 88.82 22.90 ~49.11 902,140 838 400 217 221 27 3 100.02 $21,655,000 ..Feb, 17 
18-. 136.08 38.35 22.85 48.83 669,973 833 248 359 226 11. 2 100.01 17,915,600 .. 18 
oy 19.. 1385.91 38.22 22.89 48.76 346,103 666 217 209 240 7 3 99.97 5,601,000 <r 19 
AS 21.. 136.71 38.27 + 22.86 48.72 594,435 814 295 278 241 18 3 99.86 11,857,400 .. 21 
22.. HOLIDAY. 22 
23.. 186.51 38.90 23.11 49.16 943,184 862 465 197 200 20 0 99.95 13,333,500... 21 


Shares i i t 

STOCK: Traded Heb.) Change STOCK: Traded Feb. Reb. at Change 
2 N. Y, Central Railroad.... 101400 17% 183% + % | Pacific Tin ............... 30,000 44 5% + 4% 
“ Illinois Central Railroad.... 68,800 15% 1534 +% Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 29,000 8 7h — 
Northern Pacific Railway.. 60,200 163% 165% — k& Aviation Corporation ...... 28,600 4 3% — ¥% 

Southern Pacific ..... .-++- 58,700 29% 29 — ¥ American Distilling ....... 25,300 110% 109 — 1% 

Erie Railroad ctf........... 53,400 11% 11% awh Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. 24,600 11% 11% — ¥% 

Canadian Pacific .......... 48,200 10 10% + % Gulf Mobile & Ohio R.R... 24,400 9% 9% Ara TT 
; Columbia Gas & Electric.... 41,200 43% 45% + &% Consolidated Edison ....... 23,700 21% 21% — ¥ 
i Rustless Iron & Steel..... 40,300 20% 22% + 13% Commonwealth & Southern 23,600 % 11/16 +1/16 
Engineers Public Service .. 34,700 12 12 Siticlaic 10% 11 + % 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ....... 31,000 12% °&12 — % | Atlantic Coast Line R.R.... 500 35 — hk 


BUSINESS AN ~FINANCL L SUMMA RY 
» The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended February 21, 1944 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION 
Keeps Your Investments Adjusted 


to Changing Conditions 


Nae more than ever must the investor be alert to adjust his portfolio to the many new 
factors having a direct bearing on investment values. The increasing tempo of the war, 
the problems involved in the transition from a war economy, the inflation threat, the tax situa- 
tion and the increasing pressure of uninvested surplus funds — these are only a few of the 
factors which must be accurately appraised and the conclusions applied to individual invest- 
ment policies. 


The investor without guidance in a world of swiftly changing developments is like a 
mariner without a compass. Few investors have the time or training to plan and supervise their 
programs personally and many make the mistake of indiscriminately purchasing securities 
without regard to individual objectives. 


Careful Planning Essential 


The investor who follows a planned program under the guidance of experienced investment 
advisers has the assurance that all new developments and potential influences are being con- 
stantly appraised with respect to their possible effects on his individual investment program. 
Changes in investment policy or in specific issues are recommended only after careful study has 
been made of every pertinent factor. 


Why not follow the example of numerous successful investors and enroll for personal 
investment supervision with Financial World Research Bureau? After all, handling invest- 
ments is a business in itself, a supplemental business carried on by the investor for the purpose 
of increasing his income, adding to his principal, and safeguarding his future. No business can 
be successful if carried on in a haphazard manner. Knowledge and experience are essential to 
its planning and operation if capital is to be conserved and an adequate income derived. 


Clients Renew Year After Year 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal supervisory service is to be found in the 
high rate of renewals year after year. In the past year over 80 per cent of all expiring contracts 
have been renewed and of these clients many have been subscribers to our service continuously 
from five to thirteen years. 3 


Let us help you solve your investment problems as we have helped many others. The fee is 
surprisingly moderate. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better still send us a 
list of your holdings and let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the way to better investment results. 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(] Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the Investor.” 


(J I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and would like to have you explain whether your 
service would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost would be for supervision. My objectives are 


Income Capital Enhancement Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


C. J. O’BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, NW. Y. 
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Property Protection in Wartime 


nN the time draws near when our armed forces face their supreme test in the mightiest invasion of his- 
tory, any wartime effort on the home front seems small by comparison. 

Nevertheless, the task of America’s fighting men and her Allies is of such magnitude that every ounce 
of strength of mind and hand that we in this country can muster to their support in whatever way we can 


STATEMENT 
December 31, 1943 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Com- 


United States Government Bonds . . 27,406,591.91 


All Other Bonds and Stocks. . . . 69,192,158.38 
First Mortgage Loans . . . « 376,083.48 
Red Game . 02 3,825,040.10 


Agents’ Balances, less than 90 days due = 9,265,751.61 
Reinsurance 

Recoverable on Paid Losses . 1,286,831.00 
Other Admitted Assets. . . . ~~ 73,214.65 


Total Admitted Assets ~. . .$132,106,900.82 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . .$ 49,199,317.00 
Reserve for Losses . . . « 13,486,728.00 
Reserve for Taxes . . 5,130,000.00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts . _1,005,540.16 
Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties 38,176.37 


Total Liabilities Except Capital $ 68,859,761.53 
Capital . . 15,000,000.00 
Surplus. . 48,247,139.29 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 63,247,139.29 


Note: Bonds carried at $3,528,921.20 amortized value 
and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. All securities 
have been valued in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of act- 
ual December 31st market values, total Admitted 
Assets would be increased to poe yaya 
and Surplus to Policyholders would be in- 

$66,563,049.00. 


creased to 
DIRECTORS 
Lewis L.Crarxke WituamS.Gray G. MEYER 
L. DeBost Witrrep Kurtu 
Epwin A. Bayes Gorpon S. RENTSCHLER 
Rosert Hersert P. Howe. 
Frank E. Grorce McANENY 
Guy Cary Harowp V. Harvey D. Gipson 


is necessary and imperative. 

This is why the fire insurance industry has been and is now 
geared to war; why it is alert through its inspection and engi- 
neering facilities in protecting the nation’s industrial plants 
which have amazed the world with their productive power. 

Through this vigilance, many disastrous fire losses have 
been prevented—losses which in wartime, when manpower and 
materials are so vital, would have been as damaging as enemy 
victories. Thus, in a real sense, watchfulness in fire prevention 
has meant a participation in the. winning of the war by the 
“industry which protects other industries.” 


Meanwhile, the agents and brokers of the capital stock fire 
insurance business, as part of the Citizen Army, are a source of 
strength throughout the nation. By seeing to it that property 
is adequately insured, national morale is promoted, permitting 
greater concentration on the war effort. 

Dollars for fire insurance premiums today are going in large 
part into U. S. Government Bonds, thus helping to bear the 
cost of war. This Company, for example, invested all of its new 
premium dollars during the last nine months of 1943 in War 
Bonds, in addition to its regular purchases of these securities. 

wk 

In submitting herewith our annual statement we take pride 
in stating that more than 50% of the male employees of The 
Home Insurance Company are now with the armed forces. 


President 


THE HOME 
Sraurance Conpany 


NEW YORK 


FIRE . AUTOMOBILE © MARINE 


THE HOME, THROUGH ITS AGENTS AND BROKERS, IS AMERICA’S LEADING INSURANCE PROTECTOR OF AMERICAN HOMES AND THE HOMES OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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